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“PROFIT MOTIVE” 


{ There is a wide-spread impression that the 
profit motive is the fundamental basis of 
human relations. 

J If this were true, society would drop to a 
level lower than that of the beasts. 

§ No honest work in the world is done from 
the sole consideration of economic wages. 


The service mankind most needs is that which 
cannot be bought and paid for. 


§ Yet we are in danger of losing from sight 
this most important fact. 


. The clock-watcher, on the one hand, never 
earns his pay and is a parasite on society. 


| The lover of his work puts into it himself, 
his flesh and blood, his soul, factors which the 
pay-check can never reimburse. 


{| This fact becomes conspicuous in many call- 
ings but is, in some sense, true of all. 


{| Who would hire a nurse that thought first of economic 
profit, or employ a doctor whose interest was not the 
recovery of his patient but the extent of his fee? 


{| The teacher, the minister, the social worker who thinks 
mainly of economic returns is not worth his salt. 


{| Great art, architecture, literature, cannot be bought be- 
cause unless they are infilled with men’s souls they are not’ 
art, architecture, or literature. 


{| Even in science, as Pasteur so truly demonstrated, unpre- 
judiced research is inconsistent with the profit motive. 


{| The malady of our day is the feeling of half of society 
that wages can command men’s souls, and on the part of 
the other half, that uninspired work fills the requirements. 


{| Both bad work and inadequate pay are disintegrating to 
person and to society. 
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THE SECOND DIMENSION OF TIME 


By THE EDITOR 


Y REFERRING to the atom as an event in a space-time 

continuum, modern physics has set a new emphasis on 
the place and meaning of time in the world-order. Not only is 
time cited as a fourth dimension of space, since our notion of 
space depends on the time of passage from point to point, but 
also, a world whose only permanence is change calls for a new 
inventory of time. Upon time depends the diversity in phe- 
nomena which makes science possible, for science holds sway by 
reason of its prediction of coming events in a system where things 
physical are represented through motion and change. The pro- 
gress of science now dulls the voices of those who persistently 
contend that change is an illusion. The notion of changelessness 
was compelled to yield the fort with the material monism of the 
mechanists who attempted to attach the meaning of change to 
a changeless and identical atom. If we are to admit change as a 
portion of reality, we must place permanence somewhere. If we 
cannot assume that it lies in a monism of substance, it will 
scarcely answer to assert simply that change itself is the only 
permanence. There must be some permanence to bind the 
fleeting into relationship and meaning, and it must be something 
more than an abstraction like “duration” or “change”. Whatever 
this permanence is, it must in some measure transcend time, must 
be conscious of something more than the fleeting event, must be 
able to recall and relate past events to present ones and therefrom 
to construct a synthesis between what now is and what will be. It 
becomes immediately apparent that time has no meaning apart 
from self-referent intelligences. The separation we are able to 
make between events under the form of time makes experience 
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possible, for change is experience, and experience is experience 
of change. 
TIME AND CHANGE 


There is no idea more common to thought than that of 
change, and scarcely any idea more difficult to define. We assume 
its reality as an experience without any inquiry into its meaning. 
Change, as a movement in space, seems obvious because apparent 
to the eye, but reflection upon its nature soon leads into deeper 
waters. The ability to conceptualize change merely as a form of 
spatial movement has kept many philosophers and scientists 
from a realization of the true nature of the concept. If we begin 
with Hobbes by saying: “All that exists is matter, and all that 
occurs is motion’, change is nothing more nor less than a differ- 
ential in the rate of motion of a fundamental unit such as the 
atom, and change is the source of the illusion of quality. Quality 
would then be a paradoxical interpretation of the speed with 
which qualityless particles move in space. The assumption 
appears ridiculous, reduced to these terms, but is commonly 
received without scrutiny. Why the mind should interpret such 
movements as being the qualities blue, green, or yellow, or, as 
a, b, d, or g, of the musical scale, is, for the Hobbesean type of 
philosophy, insoluble. 

Such a definition of change meets with further difficulties. 
Conceiving the fundamental reality to consist of atoms or par- 
ticles in rapid motion, what we call qualities, are, in fact, only 
redistributions in space of units that are alike and unchanging. 
The identification of the musical note g is a synthesis of many 
vibrations interpreted as a single unit of meaning, and dependent 
upon that musical instrument, the ear, for its very existence. 
Were the ear to be re-tuned to gather higher rates of vibration, 
the note g might be like a complete symphony. Something simi- 
lar might likewise be true of our other sense experiences. The 
meaning and reality of our world depends in a very real sense 
upon our capacity for interpretation, and to make our world 
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something essentially different, would need only that ante 
conceivable changes take place in us. If we are to believe 
supremely in reality as vibrational, we begin, continue, and end 
on the quantitative basis, and should then very properly allude 
to qualities as illusions of the mind. Though such a conclusion 
is inaccurately attributed to Bishop Berkeley, it is the logical 
outcome of materialistic epistemology. We shall be further dis- 
tressed at this point to reflect that, with these illusionary qualities 
out of the picture, we have nothing left, because the vibratory 
realities we have assumed are not observable by the senses. We 
have traded, it seems, a lesser illusion for a greater one. It must 
be noted here that the real problem before us is not to show that 
perceptions of quality are accompanied by vibrational change in 
a related medium, but to show why. Such a situation demands a 
study of the perceiving subject and his relation to, and part in, 
what we term reality. If time is the essence of reality, and is also 
the form under which the person discerns between experiences, it 
may be that the person has a larger place in reality than is com- 
monly supposed. He might indeed turn out to be the most real of 
all realities. If time be taken as a relating of events to each other 
through an abiding medium of some sort, and this act of relating 
calls for memory and self-reference, the cat is out of the philo- 
sophical bag. Whenever, in experience, we have a reality that has 
to do with a temporal order, we must have a person who is a part 
of that reality and yet transcends it. Perhaps this is the fabled 
philosophical black cat that has so long been hunted in the coal 
cellar on so many suppositious midnights. So far as actual knowl- 
edge can go, there is but one case of perdurance through change 
and that is the person. 


CHANGE AND THE UNCHANGING 
If any definition of change is impossible without reference to 
time, if, as Bergson has brilliantly written, “duration” is the 
string on which the concept of change must be strung, we must 
include in our description of it, that without which it could not 
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be known, namely, the unchanging. In Bergson’s earlier work it 
was variously described as an unchanging “law” of change, or, as 
with Heraclitus, change itself (‘‘the only permanence is 
change” ). Such a definition as the latter, of course, makes change 
meaningless. The only way we can tell we are moving, is by ret- 
erence to something (at least since Einstein), relatively unmov- 
ing, like a frame of reference. Drops of water in a river if they 
could see each other only in the same relative positions but were 
unaware of the bed or banks of the river could possess no con- 
sciousness of movement. If change were altogether complete, 
and there were nothing unmoving by comparison, the changing 
subject could not know change. As with insensate things, the 
slightest change would change the person through and through, 
and there would be no continuity of meaning in his life. “He is 
not the same man!”’; may be, but he is still able to experience 
himself as the abiding subject through all changes and appear- 
ances. Change as experience is possible only to an abiding self- 
consciousness able to work under the time-transcending form. If 
we turn to Lotze’s definition of reality we may there discover a 
dictum appropriate to our discussion: “the real is that which 
changes and yet survives change’. Even slight reflection discloses 
the one spot in existence where this paradoxical reality of 
unchanging change can hold true, that is in ourselves, the person. 
No adequate definition of change then can leave out the personal 
element. Change has no meaning for that which itself altogether 
rises and passes away, but only for that which experiences change 
as a part of its own abiding meaning. We must be in some 
measure timeless in order to know time, changeless in order to 
know change. 


The knowledge of change is not something given us off-hand 
or @ priori, nor empirically, without an attendant constructive 
activity on our part. The concept of change does not arise from 
unassisted perception. There must be a relating activity. The 
vanished past is set up as a concept, though it no more exists, and 
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with it is compared that which at this moment seems to be. The 
so-called “core of being” is nothing more than the abiding simi- 
larities that occur in events, and whose permanence is a construct 
of thought. Into each event new relations are continuously enter- 
ing to differentiate it from that which preceded. The persistence 
is a persistence of meaning for the observing mind. Into a percep- 
tion of what is now existent, the mind recalls former perceptions, 
and concludes through comparison that there is some sort of rela- 
tion between the past, present, and perhaps, future. 


Wherever change is apprehended it will be seen as nothing 
more nor less than a relation, conceived to exist between past, 
present and future events, which the mind sets up in furtherance 
of its intellectual interests. This it can do without being compe- 
tent to account for the connection. Any relation thus set up under 
the order of time becomes an experience of change. What causes 
the change, what establishes the relations, what the connections 
are in reality is a metaphysical question. It frequently happens 
that the mind falls into error with regard to causation, because, 
while it sets up associations under the form of change out of the 
successions and uniformities discoverable in experience, the con- 
nections may be fanciful, or the successions merely coincidental. 
An illustration may be found in the doctrine of change as it 
relates to the evolution of species. By a deft picturization of 
change we imagine a species in a vague limbo between being and 
non-being, and then express wonder that something has come 
forth that had no previous existence, and was yet (potentially ) 
there all the time. The differences that enter in, to produce a new 
species, are ascribed to a preceding species, which did not have 
them, and these are named as efficient causes of the new. It is, as 
a matter of fact, less irrational, as Max Planck asserts, to place 
the cause of successive members in a time-transcending and 
purposive “urge”, “force”, or Will, that grounds the whole 
process and provides the impetus at the proper moment to make 
the new effort self-perpetuating and vital. This might come from 
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an inspiration proceeding from the depths of a Supreme Con- 
sciousness, both in and above nature as a hunger aftér new expres- 
sions of life when the times were ripe. 

We have been discussing change primarily as it relates itself 
to human experience, but we cannot leave it there. We must 
assume the existence of a Supreme Person if we are to ground a 
universal system of change and reality. This assumption is of 
special importance in its bearing upon cosmic theories, such as 
evolution. As change, viewed from the individual standpoint, 
demands a person who transcends change, so change in the 
cosmic order calls for an abiding subject above the process. Only 
so can we think of evolution as sustaining intelligible relations 
within itself. The assumption is necessary if we are to relate the 
beginnings of evolution with its end. The short experience of 
man is too meager to grasp so great a generalization, unless we 
are to assume the presence of a timeless purpose. Change is a 
recognized relation between the different members or events in 
a process, but they must be set up by intelligence somewhere 
from which they derive continuing coherence and meaning. 


Finally, no doctrine of universal change can be rationally 
grounded, except through the affirmation of an abiding Cosmic 


Intelligence, or a supreme Creative Person. 


SONS OF EXPERIENCE AND SUFFERING 

Since we have ventured to use Tennant’s description of 
experience as change, and experience of change, we should, per- 
haps, inquire further into the meaning of experience, because the 
common empiricist is accustomed to accord superior reality to 
some experiences over others. Experiences of change in nature, 
for instance, would be accorded scientific reality, while changes 
within man’s own moral and mental nature, most significant of 
all realities for the life, conduct, and social cooperation of human 
beings, is hardly accorded the standing of actual experience. 

When some physical object changes, we have what is pre- 
sumably a change of relations within its constituent parts or with 
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its environment. The sugar that dissolves in our tea-cup changes 
from lumpishness to liquidity by reason of being involved in a 
new set of relations. Something new has entered in, namely, the 
tea, to constitute the change. One can scarcely discover within 
the cup anything that abides the change, we have now, not sugar 
nor water, but sweetened tea. The change has involved time also, 
which does not turn back. We can constitute meaning from the 
experience only by joining the successive events into a synthesis, 
as if the past were actually abiding in the present though it is 
essentially gone. This might properly be called scientific experi- 
ence, but obviously it is an experience of changed meaning which 
the mind has set up in its world of relations. While we say that 
such events occur “in the nature of things’, and are not manu- 
factured by our minds, our minds do have to assign the signifi- 
cance to the changed relation between tea, sugar, and water, and 
that is the meaning of change. 


Mental, psychical, and religious experience, possess an even 
mote significant reality in the important field of human relations. 
My late beloved colleague and friend Wildon Carr, confessed 
that the examination of a book, Bergson’s Creative Evolution, in 
a book-stall along the Seine on a summer holiday, created a turn- 
ing-point in his whole life and philosophical interests. Through 
the occurrence he became conscious of a changed outlook 
which deeply affected not only his inner life but his outward life 
as well. He had for a great part of his life been a successful finan- 
cier in London, now he became an equally successful philosopher 
and inspirer of youth. Shall we say that this inner experience was 
less an experience, or less real, than the dissolving sugar in his 
tea? The most important fact about a tea experience lies in its 
relation to the pleasure or comfort of the experiencing person to 
whom the presence or absence of tea and sugar make a difference. 
The reality of tea and sugar is in no way enhanced by expressing 
its composition in terms of chemical formula, though it might be 
more scientific. In spite of appearances, experiences, both sub- 
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jective and objective, get their reality from their interpretation, 
or at least, from their interpretability as a part of human meaning 
and relation. Any event must in some sense be considered real if 
it makes a difference in human life or conduct. If a so-called 
religious experience makes a difference by setting a man’s life, 
motives, attitudes, loves, and desires to a new key, it must be 
accorded reality. In this case the proof of reality is discoverable 
in the life and activity of the person, in something analogous to 
the way that the hidden realities of the atom are disclosed by the 
activities that can be observed. Like the atom activity makes it 
objective. ... 

So far as the subject of religious experience is concerned, such 
an event may be for him, as in Dr. Carr’s intellectual experience, 
the most important of all events. Its value and character must be 
judged, not by emotional feeling, related to the results as it may 
be, but by the active realization of a new order of life and 
thought. Even the “consciousness of God’ experienced by a 
Boehme, a Luther, or a Wesley, must be substantiated as some- 
thing more than hallucination by the works that follow. When 
these works do follow there is no more reason for dismissing the 
experience as unreal, than there would be to deny credibility to 
the activities of the atom because it is invisible. 


Failure to include the subjectively real as a part of valid 
experience has worked deadly havoc in the life of our day. In 
contemplation of the externals, we have denied reality both to 
the mind and spirit of man, necessary to a normally functioning 
society. In clinging to the objective, materialism has been within 
its field, but in its frequent ridicule of the subjective, it has shut 
out the self and its acts from its world of credibility and fact. Yet 
it must establish its own claims in this very region if it is to be 
believed. Add also the fact, that for the life and progress of man, 
within the subjective lies the most important seat of reality and 
experience. Science has greatly broadened our world of reality, 
but too often at the expense of “the things that matter most”, as 
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Plotinus described it. We have learned the physical control of 
nature with little concern for the moral character of those into 
whose hands the power was to be placed. Frequently this has 
been done with a bloodless indifference to either personal or 
social results by a pretended worship of “truth”, which was a 
sort of materialistic claim to “sanctification” which placed it 
above question or responsibility. Only now, when the world 
faces the possibility of universal disaster through the atomic 
bomb, have we paused to give this aspect of research any social 
attention. If responsibility is disclaimed for the misuse of such 
inventions, there is still not complete exoneration, for the present 
ethical situation is partly due to the abrogation of the realm of 
the moral and spiritual as if it did not possess equal validity with 
the physical. The guilt however is a common one, if it has been 
aggravated by the scientific worship of materialism, there has 
been on the part of institutional religion a lack of intellectual 
integrity and a worship of mammon. Let us hope that the sons 
of experience and suffering may through the lessons of these 
years come to a new emphasis of moral and spiritual reality. 


THE CONQUEST OF ENTROPY 

One result of the all but exclusive attention paid to the me- 
chanical aspects of reality has been an oversight of the meaning 
of the appearance of life in the cosmic order. In a mechanist’s 
world, one of the most important laws is that of entropy — in 
every transformation of energy there is loss. Thus it may be said 
that the material world is “running down”. Lugubrious voices 
are heard predicting the time when the earth will be abandoned 
as our sun burns to a cinder. We have been so much concerned 
with the running down of the physical machine that we have 
overlooked the one place where the law of entropy may be over- 
come, namely, in the realm of life. Here we have the entrance 
into “the dead world of matter” of that which gathers new 
energy and new forms of energy out of the disintegrating world 
into which it is thrust. 
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The master of this energy which takes the dying forces of 
the universe and out of them constructs increased energy is life 
itself. The power comes to man from his relation to the forces of 
life, and the force which is behind all life. It is his unique privi- 
lege to become a co-worker with the Supreme Spirit to build a 
new and better world. Since it must be a world in which he can 
more largely participate, one of thoughts, acts, and aspirations, 
he must become its co-creator. | 

There are various aspects of life which empower it for the 
conquest of entropy. First among these is the power of readapta- 
tion of function to environment, the response of the functioning 
organism to things other than itself. This is the main distinction 
between life and death. Incapacity to readapt itself to surrounding 
conditions sets the most organized body back into the kingdom of 
the inorganic. Life is a self-functioning organism in which the 
relation to bodies other than itself provides a field of continuous 
readaptation. A process of assimilation, decay and repair goes on 
unceasingly and this process indicates the presence of life. 

Life must be considered also from the standpoint of selective 
power. It has power to break down other organisms and to sub- 
due the inorganic to a service in line with its own needs. Fre- 
quently the things it chooses to build up its structure are not 
those most generously present in its environment. A good illus- 
tration is to be found in the kelp which gathers one of the lesser 
constituents for predominance in its own organism. There is 
present a power which might easily be mistaken for voluntarism. 
How is this selective capacity exercised? It seems different from 
chemical affinity, for it transforms the dead into the living, but 
if in any sense a voluntarism, under great restrictions. Plants 
react in uniform ways, tropisms are in undeviating directions, yet 
we witness a conquest of the inorganic by the organic peculiar 
to life. 


A further contributing factor is what might be called the 
individualism of a given organism. It builds an interior within 
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which its activities shall take place. Around the central unit it 
throws a wall of protection. It makes a combination peculiar to 
itself. We have the suggestion of social organization. It is a 
combination for offense and defense, with the imprint of indi- 
viduality. Out of the relationship of its separate members it 
establishes an individuality all its own, and accomplishes that 
which no combination of chemicals could do alone. Out of this 
individualism grow new powers of protection and sustenance, 
and, where the organism is invaded or partly destroyed, other 
organs strive to take over the work of deleted members in order 
to preserve the common existence. Life depends upon keeping 
up the activity, continually overcoming and enslaving matter to 
its own needs and conquering by yielding that which it can no 
longer use. 

The living process involves a further characteristic: an evi- 
dent purpose. In its struggle with the inorganic there appear 
values worth conserving. This organism that has arisen from the 
dead level of the inorganic carries an end in itself. It provides not 
only for its own survival but for a future it can never know. 
Where we find prevision for the future, attention to the storing 
of energy, of nutriment, weapons of survival, care for its own 
type, we have clear evidence of purpose. In the preparation of the 
organism to propagate, to rule the future when its own substance 
shall have lapsed back to the inorganic, we have perhaps the first 
stirrings of the desire for immortality. Though in this process we 
decry the existence of purpose with dialectical skill and material- 
istic ardor, the facts speak louder than any words we can utter. In 
life, purpose has visibly arrived in the universe, though it has 
been long present. It has now incontestibly arrived. 


In its conquest of entropy it was not for life to linger in the 
lower levels of existence. The whole creation seems to have been 
working, even from the beginning, toward greater measures of 
self-consciousness. So gradual has been the approach that the 
demarking lines between the unconscious and the conscious seem 
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almost illegible. Between the most sensitive plant and the most 
plant-like animal there seems little to choose. Unless we start 
with a provisional pan-psychism the coming of consciousness is 
incredible. The living organism in its lower forms has been acting 
as if there were a conscious intelligence, either within it or behind 
it, urging it on. If one prefers to think of this urge as within the 
atom, the cell, or the organism, we are still short of explanation 
unless we assume that the inner spur arises from a creative and 
purposive Supreme Self-consciousness. On the plane of the self- 
conscious we have animal life, with a new capacity for reaction 
to environment. 

By such ascending process life climbs the ladder of existence 
to its supreme expression, the ability to transcend both time and 
change. Do not the conspicuous differences in human lives spring 
from the varying degrees with which persons are able, allowing 
a time-worn expression, to view life sb specie aeternitatis, under 
the aspect of eternity. In its forward look the thirst for eternity is 
but the persistence of that urge which began far off in the first 
strivings of the living cell, and mayhap in the atom itself. Life is 
not achieved in its truest and highest sense until it has shown its 
power to absorb all change and to survive forever. Eternal life 
may be not only the reward of living but the real goal of the 
evolutionary process. From beginning to end there are unnum- 
bered indications of a striving after this supreme prize. Only in 
the light of such assumptions can we make existence appear 
reasonable. 


THE SECOND DIMENSION OF TIME 


In the struggle of atom, cell, conscious or unconscious organ- 
ism, to capture and put its imprint upon the frame of time we 
have a suggestion of what might be called the second dimension 
of time. Due to the transcendent nature of the person, who is 
something more than his work, something more than the dreams 
and ambitions of a particular moment, it must be noted that the 
work of the greatest, the brainiest, the most artistic, or the saint- 
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liest man is never more than a beginning of what his powers 
prophesy. The world of matter may bespeak a past, a present, a 
future, narrowing continually in significance through the law of 
entropy, but not so with the world of persons. No creative soul 
has ever been able to complete its self-expression here. It lays 
down its earthly tasks at the point when, by reason of experience 
and mastery, it should begin a career of new creativeness. To this 
end it commonly and naturally craves eternity. This is the natural 
state of the person who has lived for something more than the 
satisfaction of physical desire. Ennui of life falls upon those who 
think primarily of selfish interests, interests which grow morbidly 
unsatisfying with every success. The person who finds his life in 
the lives of others craves the privilege of “going on and ever to 
be’. It was a significant remark of Louis Mumford that ‘‘the 
pathos of time affected those people who had lost faith in eter- 
nity”... In a world which is nothing but beginnings, a second 
dimension of time is essential in the thought and planning of 
men who are to make the most of the first dimension. A world 
which, humanly speaking, is a place of beginnings calls for a 
larger world and time, for such pilgrims of the spirit as are pre- 
pared to profit by its extension into the second dimension. Such 
an expectation is only in keeping with the tale of all existence 
from the humblest atom to the veriest saint. The first atom spoke 
of a world to be, sentient life disclosed the probable approach of 
a higher consciousness, and the life of man is heavy with the 
promise of immortality. What we are now, and what we yet 
shall be, is wrapped up in our concept of time, much as the mod- 
ern physicist’s definition makes time, or the survival of it, of the 
very essence of reality in the atom. .. We may become men or 
beasts, but we cannot become truly men without the tuning of 
life to the chord of our spiritual possibilities, possibilities in 
which many do not believe. We shall, however, advance to the 
spiritual manhood of men who live in and after the second 
dimension of time or drop to the degradation of becoming less 
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than the beasts. We cannot be saved from this fate by a better 
distribution of goods, or measures of security, though without 
the amelioration of the lot of the forgotten man we cannot long 
retain our souls. The challenge of the hour is that we shall begin 
to live after the second dimension of time. . . 


REN ASCENCE 


JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


O clap your hands! April is come again 

With the old loveliness. Each leaf and flower 
Throbs to the music of the silver rain, 

And to the warmth of this life-giving hour. 
Where snow has been upon the sodden hill, 
The grass fulfils her ancient green desire, 

And every bell-shaped, wind blown daffodil 

Is fragrant with the old immortal fire. 

Not only in the fields and waking meadow 
Does this renascence bring new bloom to birth, 
But in the heart and mind each lingering shadow 
Is banished by the blossomed buds of faith. 
Meadow and mind, the apple and the thorn, 
Declare that out of pain new joy is born. 


IMPLEMENTING RELIGION 
By PAUL R. HELSEL 


HE new world of the future requires that appraisals of 
everything that shall be a part of it in any way, must be 
thorough-going. Although a degree of truth may reside in the 
pragmatic criterion that a thing is what it has become, this state- 
ment may be misleading. In the process of becoming, elements 
and influences foreign to what it was in the beginning, may have 
entered in along the way of its development. This situation may 
be illustrated by one method that a carpenter might employ in 
cutting rafters for a house. One would hardly accept the accuracy 
of rafters being what they have become, if the carpenter always 
uses the last rafter that he cuts as a pattern for the next one. In 
such a practice errors of measurement would increasingly creep 
into that of each succeeding piece with the result that a disquali- 
fying dissimilarity would be discovered between the original 
pattern and the last rafter cut. On the contrary, the skillful car- 
penter will employ a different method. He will cut each rafter 
according to the original pattern, thus guaranteeing that the 
copies will all be commensurate with the first one. Something 
similar to the employment of this method may have prompted 
Aristotle to point out the necessity of viewing a sequence of 
development in the light of its original pattern when he wrote 
the opening lines of the work on physics. He says, “when the 
objects of an inquiry in any department have principles, condi- 
tions or elements, it is through acquaintance with these that 
knowledge is attained.” Then he adds that “we do not think that 
we know a thing until we are acquainted with its primary condi- 
tions or first principles.” This is the method, then, that shall be 
employed in the task of implementing religion. 
Too generally, however, religion is viewed in terms of its 
present outcomes. So regarded, it betrays a mixture. It reveals 
the presence of increments gathered up, historically, from a 
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variety of sources, the most of which were not, themselves, relig- 
ious. Moreover, accretions from non-religious sources, “‘sicklied 
o'er,” as Shakespeare might express it, “with the pale cast of” 
religion, have contributed so covertly, and yet so effectively, to the 
subjection of religion to human manipulation and to the transfor- 
mation of it into a manageable instrument of personal and social 
domination, that now at last the surpassing non-religious accumu- 
lations are commonly held to comprise real religion. In what 
other terms today, is religion generally conceived than in those 
of institution, authority, sect, dogma, ritual and symbol? Closer 
scrutiny makes the situation still more glaring. Let us take Chris- 
tendom as an illustration. The Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
wings divide its communicants. Protestantism, again, is subdi- 
vided into denominations, with a denomination split up once 
more into branches. And, finally, interdenominational and inde- 
pendent organizations fill up the remaining interstices. 


Now the logic of the interlacing of organized religious rival- 
ries seems to be working its way to the top. It seems to suggest 
two alternatives. Either that the religious sect defend, in prin- 
ciple, the validity of its own, single purity and finality as over 
against those of all other religious sects. (The pressure of this 
contention is particularly intense just now.) Or, on the other 
hand, logic compels both the confession that non-religious accu- 
mulations have been acquired through history and, also, the 
recognition of the fact that the “primary conditions or first prin- 
ciples” as Aristotle said, of religion, differ from non-religious 
accumulations now taken so generally for religion. 


A few actual examples of implementing religion on the 
denominational level will make the distinction between the prin- 
ciples of religion, on the one hand, and the non-religious accumu- 
lations of it that pass for religion, on the other, more emphatic. 
One denomination adds one more article of religion to those 
already worded in obsolete language and neglected and, thereby, 
rounds out an even score. Another cracks the front line of bap- 
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tismal requirement to admit into communion those baptised in 
an heretical manner. Yet still another denomination grants local 
Option in the use of musical instruments in its churches, while 
others would re-tool religion by requiring signatures to attesta- 
tions of beliefs, by the use of tongues, arithmetical notations of 
works of grace, eternal security, the presence of the Host at a 
point in space and a vast number of other performances, which, 
so far from belonging to religion in principle is concerned, are 
in the same class with the correct pronunciation of sh in shibbo- 
leth. One is reminded of what Lewis Mumford describes as hap- 
pening in developing Christianity where he says, “little men, who 
guarded Jesus’ memory, took him, drained off the precious life 
blood of his spirit, mummified his body, and wrapped what was 
left in foreign wrappings: over these remains they proceeded to 
erect a gigantic tomb. That tomb was the Christian Church.” 
One, accordingly, should not experience surprise at Mumford’s 
conclusion that “of Jesus one may say, without irreverence, that 
he was not a Christian.” 


Indeed there was a time when tinkering with what passed 
for religion seemed to answer the purpose in much the same 
manner as repairs made upon the old, horse-drawn vehicle. But 
a transition period has occurred. Men continue to travel, but a 
wholly different method of transportation is now employed. 
Motors and pneumatic tires have supplanted horse, harness and 
surrey. But awareness of the front line of social change is uneven. 
At one place it spearheads out into the future while at another 
place it lags far behind. Possibly no event has made the world 
more conscious of change than that of the atomic bomb. Its ad- 
vent seems to have spurred thought about the foundations of 
human existence, out into unusual prominence. While in religion, 
on the contrary, man clings to a religious fiction of non-religious 
accumulations, unaware of the release, also, of new and different 
religious energies that, likewise, threaten the foundations of 
human existence. In the task of implementing religion for the 
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new world, therefore, resort must be made to “primary condi- 
tions or first principles.” As James Moffatt exhorts, we must go 
back to the beginning for a fresh start. 


In a real sense religion may be said to be one. It is related to 
the nature of man, and man’s nature, in turn, is rooted in the 
nature of the cosmos. In physical nature comprehension is dawn- 
ing of the existence of one mathematics, of one astronomy, of 
one physics, of one chemistry and of one geology running hori- 
zontally through the universe. The biological sciences, too, pro- 
vide for only one bacteriology, one botany and one zoology. 
Tardily, but surely, also, awareness is coming slowly to recognize 
that a universal pattern permeates throughout each of the social 
sciences. There are not many kinds of anthropologies, or of 
archaeologies corresponding to different topographies, but all 
specimens are viewed in the light of a single set of principles. If 
Rousseau’s method of education is correct, that the two control- 
lable factors, man and things, “must follow the lead of that 
which is beyond our control,” i.e. nature, then a certain class of 
principles of education as over against diverse classes of prin- 
ciples, promises to become universal within the development of 
unhampered education. Presumably, there is not one set of eco- 
nomic laws for each of the five big nations of the world, while 
second and third rate peoples are left to bolster up their meager 
existence out of fragmentary bits of economic laws that are 
becoming to fragmentary states. On the contrary, is it not true 
that the law of supply and demand, the laws of monopoly, of 
competition, of labor and industrial relations appear in their 
essential nature wherever and whenever social development 
arrives at the proper stage? In philosophy there are not different 
kinds of a logical implement depending upon longitude and 
latitude. The principle of rational consistency, of scientific induc- 
tion, of the possible discrepancy between the testimony of the 
senses and the testimony of reason, of the relation of idea to its 
object may assume different patterns of interpretation, but it 
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seems incontrovertible that the different interpretations are all 
dealing with universally similar events. 


The claim is defended here that the principles of uniformity 
and universality can be carried over, also, into religion. But the 
attempt to do this requires that the nature and meaning of relig- 
ion shall be clarified. Religion, as we have seen, may be viewed 
as institutionalized into various forms with ritual, dogma, etc. The 
expression, one religion, does not pertain to this view of religion. 
Let us take the ecumenical movement as an example. The term, 
ecumenical actually means universal and denotes logically the 
goal of one religion. But to the extent that the attempt to achieve 
ecumenicity is by means of ecclesiastical continuity, the move- 
ment will fail. A law of life is that everything shall bring forth 
after its own kind, so that ecclesiasticism will, also, bring forth 
only more ecclesiasticism, whereas the nature of ecumenicity is 
to be discovered in a completely different category. Consequently 
it is beside the point to criticize the defence of one religion by 
raising objections to one over-all denomination, one all-inclusive 
ritual, one universal set of dogmas. The defence of one religion 
in no way rejects the non-religious accretions, as such, that have 
been added through history. Denomination, ritual and dogma 
mean to religion something similar to what the skeleton means 
to the body. Social framework is indispensible for social welfare. 
But the defence of one religion undertakes to view the non- 
religious accretions in their proper light. They are completely 
secondary and their nature cannot even be classed as religious. 
They are inventions of man and society. They are nothing but 
forms, and empty forms wherever they are mistaken for religion. 
But that they now fill the picture of religion, and men of high and 
low-degree look to them to supply their total needs all the way 
from vested interests, financial security, social status, selfish pre- 
ferment on the one hand, to committing the immortality of their 
souls to implicit trust and faithfulness to their formal requite- 
ments on the other. Such is the judgment compelled by a serious 
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examination of what passes for religion today. 

Emphasis is here placed upon the other aspect of religion. 
This aspect is difficult to deal with for two reasons. First, it is 
indescribable by language symbols; and, second, it transpires 
prior to an interpretation of it. Nevertheless, compulsion requires 
that some gesture in the direction of the meaning of it shall be 
made. A similar case is that of Bergson where he attempts to 
describe indescribable duration. He likens it to “a bottomless, 
bankless river which flows without assignable force in a direction 
that could not be defined.” The word, feeling, now seems to be 
commonly accepted to denote this event. Schleiermacher declared 
that “The manner in which the Deity is present to man in feeling 
is decisive of the worth of his religion, not the manner, always 
inadequate, in which it is copied in idea.” William James ex- 
plained that reason “finds arguments for our convictions, for 
indeed it /as to find them.” Hoffding held that “religious experi- 
ence is essentially religious feeling.” The late James Bissett Pratt 
said that, “religious belief will stand or fall with what I have 
called the Religion of Feeling.” And William Ernest Hocking 
concludes that “the whole apparatus of reason in religion has 
retreated in importance, in favor of a more substantial basis — 
which we have agreed to call feeling.” In so far, then, as feeling 
may be taken as the indefinable vehicle of religion, it must be 
regarded as a qualitative condition of religion and serving as an 
impulse to action. 


It is in connection with this indescribable simple denoted by 
the term feeling, that the basis of one religion may be discovered. 
Also this simple, “common nucleus,” “essential minimum,” 
“common denominator,” “brute fact,” or even ‘“X,” represents a 
universal. All men live through feeling, “brute fact” events in 
general — heat, cold, joy, pain, love, anger which, strictly speak- 
ing, are, and then they are interpreted. Moreover, these life-data 
are not deposits, or states of the self. They are not static; they are 


events, something erleben, dynamic and occupying time. Again, 
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these life-events pertain to the way man is made. They belong to 
nature and transpire within the context of human nature. Also 
in themselves they occur outside the purview of intellection but 
within that of consciousness. They may differ in intensity and 
inclusiveness, but prior to their interpretation by the intellect, 
they seem autonomous. The universality of this common-to-all 
may be confirmed by a statement in the address of St. Paul to the 
Athenians where he says, “he (God) made of one, (ek ethnos), 
every nation of men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” From 
this aspect of religious soil stems the root of universality. 


Emphasis applied at this point of view will bring to attention 
once more a part of religion too long buried beneath a decaying 
welter of second-rate, non-religious accumulations of historical 
religion. Under the rubble of too many centuries may be discov- 
ered already existing tools for the implementation of religion. 
They will not be new in one sense, but their effectiveness may 
be new for an age that has so long neglected them. 


The tool of feeling in religion introduces a radical shift in 
the view of the intelligentsia, and to a considerable degree our 
sympathies are with them. Similarly to the man who went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves, the word, 
feeling, has fallen victim to those of little understanding. As a 
result they have robbed feeling of its proper cognitive potency, 
and have left it bleeding and dying because of hilarious and 
hypnotic excitations. Mild reproof should be administered to 
those who pass feeling by on the other side. But more crucial still 
is it to throw out the baby with the bath. As William James 
suggests, conviction (feeling) is a powerful motivation. It not 
only requires that the reason shall find arguments for it, but it 
also moves men and women to action where reason fails. 

Again, action, impulse, characterizes the erleben event. It 
occupies time, it has a beginning, a middle and an end. This tool 
may, also, be discovered buried beneath the rubbish of second- 
rate, non-religious substitutes. The short-comings of Pragmatism 
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should not screen out, also, its valuable contributions to thought. 
The pragmatic conception of an idea is that it is an activity, a 
performance; an idea is what is does. The limitations of this defi- 
nition are apparent, but its practical and serviceable fruitfulness 
magnifies the detachment of so much of religion when it is re- 
stricted to the abstract and moves exclusively within a universe 
of discourse divorced from actual religious living. Great founders 
and teachers of religion have demonstrated by doing rather than 
by saying. No greater example of the employment of picture 
language rather than of the language of abstract symbols has ever 
lived than Jesus of Nazareth. Instead of denoting values by the 
use of symbols: he reproduced values by reenacting them. St. 
John records him as making his appeal upon the basis of action: 
“though ye believe not me, believe the works.” 


It is on this level where the claim of universality in religion 
should be defended. This claim does not turn upon the commonly 
accepted meaning of St. Peter who declared that “there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved.” Christians are apt to conclude from this declaration 
that the term, “name,” is to be taken literally. So far as that is pos- 
sible, no objection is made. Our view is that for purposes of 
moral and religious living no one has equalled the importance of — 
Jesus of Nazareth. But to the major portion of the human family, 
the “name,” as such, is unknown and it appears likely to be un- 
known in the future. Moreover, even that name possesses no 
magic divorced from the attitudes of men. It seems, therefore, 
that there must be another interpretation of St. Peter’s statement. 
That other interpretation is explainable as follows: 

Jesus enacted actual behavior patterns. His life was a series 
of reproductions. He was concerned with representing religion 
by re-enactments. He left no writing but in the sand. On the 
other hand, he performed a series of acts. On the assumption that 
St. John correctly quoted the words of Jesus, the fulcrum of 
Jesus’ appeal was action-patterns, or ideograms instead of abstrac- 
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tions or ideologies. Sadly enough historical Christianity has 
neglected the first and distorted the second. 


It is out of keeping, therefore, with the behavior of Jesus to 
interpret the word, “name,” in St. Peter’s statement in a literal 
sense. Nowhere do we read of Jesus’ use of the literalistic view. 
In fact, he consistently avoided literalism and always sought the 
motive or spirit of the choice or occasion. The application of 
Jesus’ own practice, then, to statements of others about him 
suggests that the statements, too, be interpreted in terms of mo- 
tive or spirit. When this interpretation is undertaken, the name, 
Jesus, may denote a set of characteristics and virtues. A list of 
what these are would differ among individuals, but it should 
include such values as love, suffering for others, sharing, loyalty 
to truth, mercy, compassion, helpfulness. Then is not one justified 
in concluding that among all men where these and other similar 
virtues exist, there is present, also, human redemption in action? 
In this fundamental sense is it not equally true to read the state- 
ment of St. Peter something like this, that there is none other 
set of values under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved? This seems to magnify that for which Jesus gave him- 
self, i.e. behavior patterns, re-enactments, ideograms, picture 
language, and to pass on from generation to generation, not ideas 
of ideas of ideas of what Jesus said, but reproductions of repro- 
ductions of the original pattern of what he did. 

The third and last tool to be mentioned that should imple- 
ment religion of the new world is the one of freedom. A war has 
been fought to end political domination of men. We called it 
totalitarianism and its dictum is submit or die. But institution- 
alized religion exercises a more deep-seated, if at the same time, 
more subtle authority over man than political totalitarianism, 
and its dictum is submit or depart. This statement is not intended 
as a covert defense of so-called modernism. We offer no brief for 
any “ism.” Isms are the tools by means of which man dominates 
over man. Of course the method is polite, but powerful. The 
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challenge stands: what right does a man-made so-called Christian 
denomination have to reject one from its communion concerning 
whom it, itself, openly acknowledges that he is a Christian? There 
is, of course, an answer to this question. The answer is that 
membership in a communion is upon a voluntary basis, so that 
one should conform or withdraw. We grant the logic of the 
reply, and, also, that men generally are so accustomed to the 
answer and so acquiescent with its logic, that mental satisfaction 
is the result. But the principle cannot be defended by religion, 
love, or by the New Testament. In addition to the fact that Jesus 
put religion upon the level of re-enactment for all men around 
the world, St. Paul contends that every person of every age and 
clime, is guaranteed the privilege of experiencing religion as if 
he were the first person ever to experience it. Religion on the 
basic level denotes action, impulse, and its direction is from the 
inside of the self toward the outside. That is, it is spontaneous. 
The direction of the method of religious authority, on the con- 
trary, is just the reverse. Its goal is conformity and it is to be 
realized by what amounts to the imposition of authority from 
without. There is no possibility of actual religion until man 
becomes aware of the freedom of moral independence and relig- 
ious dependence. 

Now follows a summation of the views here presented. The 
new world stands in need of a re-tooling of religion. Whether 


old or new, religion for the new day should be imple- 
mented with at least three tools. First, religion denotes an inner 


event, indescribable but actual. Second, that event occurs as an 
action, impulse, pattern of behavior. And, finally, the original 
event and impulse to action transpires within the framework of 
freedom. 


EDUCATING FOR PEACE 
By MERRITT MOORE THOMPSON 

HE problem of educating for peace, that is, of educating 

against war, is in its essence the problem of educating 
for democracy, and if you will, for a Christian civilization. Many 
and complex factors are involved, but, at the risk of seeming to 
oversimplify the whole matter, the present discussion will follow 
a rather limited line of argument, but one which seems to the 
writer to be the vital and central theme. Three modes of attack 
will be presented. First, an attempt will be made to view the 
actualities of popular economic and political thinking, particu- 
larly with reference to the causation of war; second, there will be 
a discussion of the philosophic meanings and interpretations of 
the present situation with the same reference; and last, there will 
be a presentation of certain psychological principles underlying 
the needed education with some practical suggestions of what 
can actually be done. 


The basic presupposition of this discussion will be the accept- 
ance of the democratic principle of social organization, which is, 
at the same time, the basic principle of a spiritualistic or person- 
alistic philosophy, and also of the teachings of Jesus Christ. This 
principle recognizes human value as the supreme value and the 
common good as taking precedence over special privilege and 
vested interests on the part of a favored minority. It sets the 
welfare and happiness of the many over against the segregation 
of the goods of life in the hands of a few. The individual is 
entitled to such of the goods of life as he has the interest and the 
capacity to enjoy, to the extent that he does not encroach upon 
the equal right of his fellows. This view of the supremacy of 
human value is opposed to the view that the supreme good is 
the unlimited accumulation of wealth and its concomitants, a 
materialistic philosophy at core, and the basis of the form of social 
organization known as Fascism when carried to its logical con- 
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clusion. It is the contention of the writer that the present day 
industrial and commercial world is dominated by the latter, al- 
though there are of course many individuals who do not approve, 
and desire to find a way out. The relation of the basic definitions 
presented here to war and peace will be pointed out later in the 
discussion. 

What is the present situation with reference to the basic 
social and personal philosophy underlying the actual problems of 
our times? It is very easy to say, as many have done, that things 
are in the saddle and a predominatingly materialistic philosophy 
rules the industrial and commercial life of our day. How can one 
prove such an assertion? Let us take a typical area of our present 
day world and analyze it for the underlying social philosophy. 


The area of housing is a source of typical and pressing com- 
munity problems at the present time. In 1940 the question of 
slum clearance in certain districts of Los Angeles came before the 
city council for consideration. The point at issue was whether it 
was better to build adequate housing on the same site or on one 
where more healthful and generally better conditions obtained. 
The chairman of the municipal league presented to the council 
the views of a forward-looking group of city planners. He stated 
that within a few blocks of the old area there was plenty of 
vacant residential land available at low cost, while the area al- 
ready occupied was surrounded by railroad yards and industrial 
plants, was high priced, and would undoubtedly revert to slums 
shortly. The council adopted the latter, however, because of the 
pressure of real estate interests which did not want public hous- 
ing projects erected in residential areas. Mrs. Mary Michael, an 
"nglishwoman, appearing before the council, said that efforts to, 
move the inhabitants of the filthy slums of London had met simi- 
lar obstacles. Taxpayers’ associations and others claimed that 
property values in residential communities near the new project 
would fall, children would be contaminated, and juvenile delin- 
quency increase. In this case the project was carried through and 
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none of the dire predictions were fulfilled. In fact property values 
were increased and the former slum dwellers became decent and 
self-respecting citizens. The reference to England recalls a book 
by Robert Sinclair called The Big City which shows how the 
property system, vested interests, and special privileges of the 
well-to-do West-Enders of London held up practically every im- 
provement attempted during the nineteenth century to better the 
conditions of the poor and effectively stopped most of such 
efforts. The slums of London have lasted a thousand years and a 
bitterly cynical note accompanying the bombings of the city 
during World War II has attributed some good to them in that 
they at long last destroyed the slums. In 1940 also a news item 
from one of the resorts of Southern California states that the 
club-women of the city have gone on record as opposing the 
acceptance of a million dollar slum clearance project because it 
would work a hardship on many of the property owners of the 
community. 

The present situation shows quite clearly that, in spite of 
and in opposition to truly democratic forces, materialism and its 
concomitant, vast aggregations of wealth, are in the saddle. Many 
figures are available, but one only will be quoted. The War Pro- 
duction Board reports in American Industry in War and Transi- 
tion, Part II, page 12, Jul y20, 1945, “Net profits after taxes 
increased from three billion dollars in 1939 to six billion four 
hundred million in 1944.” 


What do all these facts have to do with war and peace? They 
are the soil out of which war grows. Nicholas Murray Butler was 
quoted recently as saying: It is the greed for gain, the lust for 
power which has been called into existence by the economic 
struggle which is the fundamental cause of the present World 
War. — A war between nations, precisely as a fight between 
individuals, grows out of a dispute in which both want the same 
thing. When the wealth within a nation is distributed in such a 
way that a few have vast possessions and the many very little, it 
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is not possible to sell the product of the industry established by 
the wealth of the few to the many, since they do not have pur- 
chasing power. Foreign markets become a necessity and economic 
imperialism is born. Rival powers arise and, when each has sufh- 
cient military backing, it starts out to take from the others the 
markets it desires and in fact must have to endure. There is now 
available abundant literature to prove the connection between 
Fascism and the great financial interests of the world. The present 
discussion, however, will limit itself to the use of a very few 
sources, most of which are sponsored by the federal government 
of the United States. First, the definition of Fascism comes from 
a document sent out by the Information and Education Division, 
Army Service Forces, under Maj.-Gen. F. H. Osborn and ap- 
proved by General Marshall. ‘‘Fascism is a political, social, and 
economic form of society ... accomplished between certain 
powerful financial interests and a military machine.” The follow- 
ing statements come from an instruction sheet sent out by the 
War Department, March 24, 1945. “Fascism is a way to run a 
country — it’s the way Italy was run, and the way Germany and 
Japan are run. Fascism is the precise opposite of democracy. The 
people run democratic governments, but fascist governments 
run the people. Fascism is government by the few and for the 
few. . . How does Fascism get in power? .. . Fascism came into 
power in Germany, Italy and Japan at a time of social and eco- 
nomic unrest. A small group of men, supported in secret by 
powerful financial and military interests, convinced enough in- 
secure people that fascism would give them the things they 
wanted. . . At the very time that the fascists proclaimed that 
their party was the party of the ‘average citizen,’ they were in 
the pay of certain big industrialists and financiers who wanted 
to run the people with an iron hand.” 


Financial and industrial leaders in our own country and in 
Great Britain were not without blame in the rise of the dictators, 
A report of a subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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78th Congress, Sen. Harley M. Kilgore, chairman, called Cartel 
Practices and National Security, has brought out with astounding 
specificity of evidence not only the financial backing of fascism 
in the separate countries, but also the international understand- 
ings which actually led to the arming of our enemies by our own 
manufacturers. That there has been no great change of heart in 
the United States or Great Britain is indicated by the assistance 
which these countries are lending to the Netherlands to preserve 
its hold on Indonesia, the former with munitions and the latter 
with soldiers. The pattern is now clear. That the dictators double- 
crossed their financial backers, as in the case of Fritz Thyssen, 
does not change the pattern of the genesis of war. 


Thus the basic cause of war turns out to be precisely the 
state of mind on a national and international scale which one 
finds in the individuals in his own community, illustrated at the 
beginning of the present discussion. 

What can be done about it all? That question presents the 
problem of education. Some have had no better answer than 
ever better defense against ever increasingly frightful weapons: 
The American Institute of Architects meeting in Los Angeles 
recently had no better answer than the decentralization of all 
large cities. Rather curiously the humble voice of a West Virginia 
miner speaking recently before the house foreign affairs commit- 
tee of the national governent had a more constructive suggestion 
when he proposed a cabinet post of peace. 

The position taken by the writer is that the schools not only 
can but must find their most important duty in changing the 
minds of the citizenry from an egoistic, selfish, materialistic, 
wealth-and-power-centered philosophy to an altruistic, other- 
centered, idealistic, service-and-culture-centered philosophy, that 
is, it must change the nature of the desire or motive life of per- 
sons. Certainly little can be done with matured and crystallized 
adults, but the chief characteristic of children is their plasticity. If 
from their earliest years the ideals of a truly democratic order 
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ate made second nature to them, one should find in their mature 
years a loyalty which does not now obtain. A distinguished group 
of teachers at Stanford University wrote recently in a pamphlet 
entitled Education for War and Peace: No person should be 
exploited by another. . . Nations must give up imperialism and 
abandon the exploitation of subjugated peoples. .. We need not 
be apologetic about desiring a democratic world. The democratic 
philosophy has the sanction of psychology, ethics, and logic. 
Science is already international and democratic. — An editorial 
writer wrote similarly: The responsible citizen will strive to re- 
move economic and social obstacles within his own group and 
his own community. He will seek to promote the prosperity of 
all his neighbors, regardless of creed, color or caste. — To estab- 
lish in habit the practice and bury deep in the emotional, desire 
or motive life of its citizens these ideals is the chief duty of the 
public schools. 


Some two thousand psychologists have expressed themselves 
as to the relation of human nature and enduring peace in a new 
book, Human Nature and Enduring Peace, edited by Gardner 
Murphy. Since education derives its methodology from psychol- 
ogy, it will be appropriate to examine the ten principles which 
they are promulgating in connection with the close of the war and: 
the hope of enduring peace. The writer will add his own com- 
ments and interpretations. Since all education is concerned with 
the modifying of human nature, it is most encouraging to find the 
psychologists giving support to the thesis that not only can 
human nature be changed, but also that it can be given a desired 
direction toward social constructiveness. This view is quite the 
reverse of one commonly held that the perverse and unchange- 
able character of human nature is an insuperable obstacle to 
permanent peace. 


1. War can be avoided. War is not born in men; it is built 
into them. There is no instinct of war. Men do not fight 
because they hate the enemy. Fraternizing with the enemy has 
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been a serious problem in the war and hate itself had to be 
taught. Much of the carrying on of war is by means of machines 
and is as impersonal as an industrial process, which in fact much 
of it is. 

2. In planning for permanent peace, children should be the 
ptimary focus of attention. — This point has already been dis- 
cussed. With older people practical plans in the economic and 
political fields may assume a larger place, but in the long run the 


basic attitudes underlying a philosophy of peace must be incul- 
cated in childhood. 


3. Racial, national, and group hatreds can, to a considerable 
extent, be controlled. — While the writer does not hold that 
racial animosities are an important cause of war, nevertheless, it 
is important that right basic attitudes toward minority groups be 
taught as a foundation for all harmonious social intercourse. 


4. Condescension toward so-called “inferior” groups de- 
stroys our chance for a lasting peace—Thus far race or color wars 
have not occurred, but they might occur and the recognition of 
African and Asiatic nations as participating branches of the hu- 
man family in a plan for collective security, and as fully deserving 
of the right to carry on their own affairs without being exploited 
for the enrichment of the so-called “white” nations, is of the 
utmost importance. 

5. Liberated and enemy people must participate in planning 
their own destiny. The principle of democracy includes the right 
of self-control and determination, and exploitation under the 
pretense of assistance and the imposition of a form of social 
organization, however impressive to the improver, can but lead 
to smouldering resentment. 

6. The confusion of defeated peoples as to their status with 
particular reference to rewards and punishments must be met and 
dealt with consistently and clearly. 


7. If properly administered, relief and rehabilitation can 
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lead to self-reliance and cooperation; if improperly administered 
to resentment and hatred. 

8. The root-desires of the common people of all lands are 
the safest guides to framing a peace. It is characteristic of 
fascism, as of all forms of tyranny, that it disregards the common 
man. It is true, however, that the rights of the common man are 
granted only and when he is aware of them and struggles for 
them. No privileged class has ever given up its privilege willingly 
or without a struggle. Thus the broad social intelligence of the 
common man is an absolute prerequisite to a wise and just, demo- 
cratic social order. It is here that schooling finds its chief reason 
for being. 

9. The trend of human relationships is toward ever wider 
units of collective security. Families have merged into clans, 
clans into states, states into nations, and now the time has come 
for regional and world organization. 


10. Commitments now should be made in order to prevent 
another postwar apathy and reaction. Now is the time to act. 
Already signs of regression are visible. The Atlantic Charter has 
not been potent enough to prevent British soldiers and American 
munitions from helping the Netherlands suppress the ambitions 


of the Indonesians toward independence, or to give the Jewish 
people a haven from the suffering all too much prolonged. 


Thus the psychologists have indicated the human aspects of 
the postwar situation which must be taken into account in any 
attempt to establish a lasting peace. They have, therefore, given 
teachers and schools guideposts by the way. It still remains to 
make more specific applications of the principles to actual educa- 
tional practice. Perhaps one should say a word as to what they 
cannot do. Schools cannot stop a war which might be declared 
tomorrow. They cannot affect action immediately and directly, 
such action being the work of the adult citizens operating 
through their representatives in the government. But they can do 
everything 7m the long run. They can and do create the basic atti- 
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tudes and habits of thought and action out of which the underly- 
ing philosophies governing future social action are created. More 
specifically, what can schools actually do? 


1. First and foremost schools must permeate all stages of 
educational development with the concept of value. Aesthetic 
and ethical standards must be brought to bear as bases of judg- 
ment upon every possible occasion. Is it right? Is it true? Is it 
honorable? Is it fair? Is it just? Is it in good taste? — These 
questions should become almost automatic. Wisely directed 
experience and activity should leave upon the desire-life of the 
individual a tendency always to gain greater satisfaction from 
those values termed spiritual; the values which grow with their 
exercise and sharing, helping others, smoothing out their diffi- 
culties and bearing their burdens, enjoying art, music, literature, 
drama, crafts, sports, nature, community participation and serv- 
ice, work well done, research, scientific experimentation, crafts- 
manship, companionship, discussion, and many others in contrast 
to the values termed material: wealth for the purpose of display, 
Veblen’s conspicuous consumption and waste, in house, clothing, 
food, vehicles, and what not, but always individual and spent 
with the using, ever needing renewal from the outside. An oppo- 
nent of this view would probably say that these things are desired, 
not for their own sake, but for the enhancement of personality 
and the power which they confer precisely as the values first 
named. Of course it is true that a self-centered satisfaction is the 
end of all activity. The martyr no doubt secures more satisfaction 
from his martyrdom than he would from conformity. The cri- 
terion here applied, however, as suggested above, is that of the 
constructive and ever enlarging effect of the activity upon all 
who participate as over against that which is consumed with use. 
The former enrich human relationship, while the latter inevit- 


ably lead to exploitation. 
2. The second task of the school is to permeate all its activi- 
ties with rational thought, the instrument of intelligence. The 
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most important technique of living is the recognition of prob- 
lems and their solution by thinking which appeals to fact and 
follows correct canons. Thinking cannot be taught apart from 
its specific applications. Consequently every subject should leave 
with the student an ability and a habit of thinking in that par- 
ticular field. The detection of falsehood, distortion, bias, propa- 
ganda, misleadings of every kind, and the recognition of truth 
whatever its source is basic to all constructive social functioning. 


3. The two points made above are absolutely fundamental. 
Men must desire those things which do not enter into competi- 
tion with their fellows, but which serve rather to raise the level 
of welfare and happiness of all. Then, they must think straight 
on both national and international issues. Besides these basic 
points, however, there are certain applications which are im- 
portant to implement them. One of these is the duty of schools 
to train for leadership and encourage able and conscientious 
young people to find a vocation in public service. 


4. They must train all future citizens to recognize, support, 
and follow wise leadership. An amazing aspect of the period 
between the two wars was the fact that many individuals and 
some leaders saw clearly what was coming and yet they could 
not get action either from those who should have led the way 
out of the situation or from the masses of people who were too 
blind or indifferent to support such action. 


5. They must make all education social, that is, every subject 
should be taught from the point of view of its human relation- 
ships. Professional schools are now realizing that technical 
knowledge is not enough. One University Daily published the 
following item: “The academic year 1940-41 will be marked in 
the future as the turning point in engineering education in the 
United States — a turning point away from the specialization on 
technological subject-matter in the basic four-year programs and 
toward the inclusion of an integrated system of social-humanistic 
studies which will tend to make the engineer of tomorrow a more 
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rounded man and citizen.” Pupils should know the major issues 
troubling their own and other communities. Where possible they 
should participate both in informational surveys and in meliorat- 
ing activities. The curriculum should be built around the real life 
activities of individual and group. 

6. National and international issues having to do with the 
possibility of war should be dealt with in entire frankness and 
Openness and those measures having a constructive character 
proposed and supported by appropriate activities. Pupils should 
learn that the price of peace, like that of liberty, is eternal vigil- 
ance and the indications of a potential war handled with the same 
vigor as those of an epidemic of disease. 

7. Lesser contributing causes to war should be handled with 
equal frankness. Antagonisms between racial and national 
groups, for example, while a lesser element in the causation of 
war, should be overcome by intercultural and international 
studies, activities, exchanges, etc. 

8. As was stated above, schools dealing exclusively with 
children cannot influence social action immediately and directly, 
no matter how important they may be for the future. Immediate 
and direct social action is reserved for adults who act in their 
capacity of citizens and voters. Thus adult education which brings 
to their attention problems needing short range solutions must 
be of increasing importance and influence. It is especially needed 
to counterbalance the many forms of propaganda and misinfor- 
mation put out especially by those interests which have some- 
thing to gain from war and national rivalries. This movement 
has been well begun, but needs increasing emphasis in the post- 
war world. 

9. Educational and other authorities must support and make 
widely known the International Education and Cultural Organ- 
ization of the United Nations Organization. Undoubtedly one of 
the greatest weaknesses of the League of Nations was its lack of 
educational program to carry to the people of the world its ideals 
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and accomplishments: The Office of Education of the United 
States federal government with its functions may well become 
the prototype of an international office serving as a cultural center 
for the world at large. If the people of the world were really 
informed of the facts and trends, it seems inconceivable that a 
small “group of willful men” could again menace the peace of 
the world. Undoubtedly the question of the atomic bomb will 
come to settlement through international control by the United 
Nations Organization, but that settlement can only be permanent 
and effective if it is backed by the intelligence of the citizens of 
the world. The creation of that intelligence is the task of educa- 
tion and perhaps its chief task. 


A new epoch of world history is being ushered in. A recent 
editorial writer has called the present the “hour of the knife”; we 
must cut through the roots of human separation and social strati- 
fication, narrow nationalism, and self-serving whether on a per- 
sonal or a national scale. The American Institute of Architects 
advocates the decentralization of cities as a defense measure 
against the use of the atomic bomb by an enemy. But real defense 
on any material basis is unthinkable. It is only as men realize 
that the actual practice of what they have so long preached and 
so little followed is the only guarantee of security from ever more 
frightful weapons of war and destruction. They must break with 
the past, perform the major operation, and really venture into a 
world of human brotherhood and universal citizenship. Human 
value and the common good, first — there is no other way. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF PEACE 
By HERBERT L. SEARLES 


T will be immediately obvious that the topic of this paper is 
too extensive both from the viewpoint of time, and from the 
standpoint of any one individual’s knowledge. The broad field of 


the Social Sciences and Social Philosophy which bears upon 
war and peace, may, however, for convenience be limited arbi- 
trarily to certain areas and problems which seem most relevant, 
such as the psychological, educational, economic, biological, 
legal and cultural. 

We must recognize at the outset that peace is not a static 
condition in which we can test, once the active phase of the con- 
flict has passed. Peace is not as dynamic in the spectacular sense 
as war, it is true, but it is exceedingly dynamic in another im- 
portant sense. It is during the periods of armistice between wars 
when tensions are accumulated, when conditions are created in 
the economic and social arenas, which disturb the equilibrium, 
and for which correction and alleviation are sought through 
recourse to war. Wats are symptomatic of the fact that we have 
not yet succeeded in solving deep-lying conflicts and tensions 
inherent in our culture and civilization. 

Today, even though hostilities have ceased in most of the 
major areas of battle, the conditions of peace are still to be 
achieved, which go far deeper than military victory or defeat, and 
far beyond peace treaties, boundary settlements, and international 
organizations. Victory does not come alone on the field of battle, 
but in the daily lives of men, women and children, in families, in 
communities; in a word, in the social units which make up society 
as a whole. The price of peace is high, and can be paid for only in 
a high quality of both material and spiritual thinking and action 
within a given period. The question as to whether ultimate and 
permanent peace is possible can of course be answered only with 
a degree of probability, and as to whether that degree of probabil- 
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ity is high, medium, or low, will depend on our total philosophy 
of the subject. It may be an over-simplification of the problem, 
but the question before us is this: Are we willing to pay the 
price of peace, immediately — by sacrifice of personal com- 
forts and an immediate prosperity, in order to alleviate the most 
pressing human needs abroad; ultimately — by personal and cor- 
porate cooperation in seeking to understand and remove the deep- 
lying sources of inequality, intolerance and injustice in our own 
and other lands; and by personal and group self-discipline in 
thinking, feeling and action on an international scale? 


No discussion of the possibilities of peace today would be 
remotely relevant without reference to the epoch-making recent 
developments of atomic energy. It is a double-edged sword. If it 
is to be used in war, no discussion of peace and war is worth the 
time devoted to it. If it is to be harnessed for peace, for the pro- 
duction of greater abundance for the world’s needs, it will render 
many of our facts and theories regarding economic resources, 
trade rivalries, scarcity of natural resources, “have” and ‘“‘have- 
not” nations, entirely irrelevant. Since we do not now know 
what use is to be made of this potential instrument of destruction 
or construction, we must do our thinking and develop our 
theories in the light of the probabilities. 


Not the least part of the task of the philosopher and social 
scientist in approaching this problem, is to admit, nay to insist 
upon, its complexity, and indeed to point out that one reason 
why greater progress has not been made in the science of social 
relationships, is that it involves complex and intangible factors 
which do not yield to cursory examination, nor indeed, to our 
present social science techniques. This conflict within the social 
sciences themselves has been well expressed by Charles A. EII- 
wood, Dean of American Sociologists upon his retirement from 
Duke University recently after forty-five years as a teacher of 
Sociology in various Universities. He says, “I have endeavoured 
to get sociologists to recognize that the intangible and imponder- 
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able factors in the human mind are the most important factors, 
both theoretically and practically, with which they have to deal; 
but the increasing drift in sociology is toward natural science 
methods which take into account only the observable and measur- 
able.” Another handicap imposed upon all who work in the social 
sciences is found in the defects of popular language as a tool for 
the clear expression and communication of facts and ideas about 
social and political phenomena. Such terms as “the fatherland,” 
“democracy,” “freedom,” “equality,” tend to gather around 
them an aura of sanctity and take on purely emotional, local, and 
provincial meanings, which make them very useful for propa- 
ganda purposes, but almost useless as tools of exact communica- 
tion in other cultural contexts. The problem deepens when we 
realize that in order to get action from large numbers of people, 
popular language with these emotional connotations must be 
used in order to win popular support and promote group cohe; 
sion. Social thinking on the part of the public is largely partisan 
thinking, which expresses itself in being either wholly for, or 
wholly against, something, without considering the possibility 
of many intermediate stages between extremes. Because a certain 
policy, let us say ‘isolationism’, has failed in a certain historical 
span of time, there is a popular tendency to reason that the oppo- 
site extreme of “interventionism” will inevitably succeed. 
Because a “‘soft” peace has failed to insure permanent peace aftet 
one war, it is assumed that a “hard” peace will not fail. Because 
one political party has failed to solve our economic and domestic 
problems, it is assumed that the opposing party, if elected, will 
do so. The general public which is not too discriminating in 
such matters is taken advantage of by columnists and commen- 
tators working for partisan ends, and when the promised results 
are not forthcoming, there is revulsion of feeling and a tendency 
to reaction and disillusionment. 


This is illustrated in the slogan which grew out of the high 
hopes of the first world war — “To make the world safe for 
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Democracy,” and the passionate cry of the present war — “It 
must never happen again.” If we could realize, as many of course 
do, that these slogans merely represent an ideal, are but expres- 
sions of high hopes, and that nobody could actually in good faith 
make good on them, that they have no other guarantee behind 
them than our own efforts in the years ahead, we might avoid 
much disillusionment. 

It is not my intention to attempt an extensive analysis of 
the causes of war. I believe these causes to be a complex of 
biological, psychological, economic, political, social, historical 
and ideological factors. Not least among these is the war tradition 
itself. The war just ended in Europe is in many respects an inherit- 
ance from the hatreds, passions and fears of the first world war, 
which was in large part the result of the territorial losses in the 
Franco-Prussian War, which in turn was fought as a result of the 
degradation of Prussia under Napoleon, and so on back to 
Charlemagne. There is then something paradoxical in the hope 
that after the bitterest and most destructive war in history we 
may expect that conditions are now better for the establish- 
ment of peace than they were before. Without minimizing the 
difficulties we might balance the ledger by placing on the other 
side the fact of the world-wide interest of the great masses in 
collective security; the recognition of the pressing importance of 
the problem on the part of governments as expressed in the wide 
adoption of the United Nations Charter; the growing interde- 
pendence of the world because of the rapid developments in 
communication; and the experience gained in international gov- 
ernment through the twenty years of experience with the League 
of Nations. 


|. PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 

It is my own simple and naive belief that the characters of 
individual men and women are the most important factors in the 
total situation of war and peace. While struggle is inherent in all 
life and the development of individuality and personality, this 
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may be satisfied in some such way as William James suggested in 
his essay “The Moral Equivalent of War” thirty-five years ago. 
Warlike tendencies and racial hatreds are not hereditary, but are 
the products of social conditioning. The key to the production of 
the right kind of persons, capable of living together in the 
hoped-for international world of the future lies in the children 
of the next few generations. This of course is contingent upon 
the provision that at the same time that they are being educated in 
homes, schools, churches, and the community, to love the ways 
of peace, the social, economic and political conditions can be so 
improved in the world at large that it will be possible for a few 
generations of internationally minded young people to function 
as leaders and as followers both as national and international 
citizens. Both ethical and religious motivation will and should 
be used in education for peace. Education in social cooperation 
should be complemented by education in critical thinking; edu- 
cation in the sciences by education in the humanities. In 4 
word, education must have as its primary aim, to bring young 
people to social, mental and spiritual maturity. 


The United Nations Charter saw fit to incorporate under its 
functions provision for the initiation of studies and reports with 
respect to matters of international education, and already the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education has had several 
meetings in London and has adopted a constitution for a pro- 
posed Educational and Cultural Organization of the United 
Nations. It will be difficult for students in the next few genera- 
tions to avoid being confronted with information and involved 
in activities which should lead to sympathetic understanding of 
other peoples. 


These high hopes are not to be entertained by the thoughtful 
without question. Suppose we do succeed in bringing up a few 
generations of young people to hate war and to live in peace, as 
we did between 1919 and 1939, and then war comes through 
the operation of factors beyond their control. This of course is 
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always an open possibility, and one of the risks of advance in 
human association as long as war is a possibility. There will be 
one of two alternatives open to them as there has been recently 
for the conscientious pacifist. They may conclude that war is not 
the greater evil, as compared with the possible loss of other 
values, and support war; or they may permit themselves to be 
segregated from the society which they believe they are conscien- 
tiously trying to serve, and thus negate their influence until peace 
is restored. As long as religious teaching and motivation is potent 
in education there will be an increasing number of pacifists. It is 
not only a problem for education but a challenge to government 
to work out some more constructive method of utilizing the devo- 
tion and idealism of pacifists in time of war. 


I have stressed so far the necessity of educating ourselves 
rather than our enemies. It is gratifying to note that the first 
exuberant and over-confident proposals for educating our enemies 
have been tempered by experience and wisdom. This education 
naturally must proceed on various levels. On all levels it must 
necessarily be conditioned on the fact that both Germany and 
Japan have been defeated in a war of their own devising. Fur- 
thermore, since such extreme propaganda methods were em- 
ployed for moulding the youth, some similar methods may be 
legitimately employed to a degree in their re-education. Beyond 
this, any education of our enemies which is to be permanent must 
proceed on the basis of helping peoples to help themselves. 
Democratic ideas and ideals by their very nature must not and 
cannot be imposed. People will not permanently accept, nor tem- 
porarily respect, foreign concepts and teachers which, either by 
deliberation, inadvertency, or ignorance, fail to understand 
and appreciate their deep-rooted and long established cultural 
traits. Education to be permanent must be grounded in the native 
sentiments of the people, their past for which they and their 
ancestors have worked and died, and the future hope which they 
alone are able to realize. This of course is the statement of an 
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ideal, and ideals are always easier to state than to practise. This 
would be the kind of program which would leave a minimum of 
resentments and hatreds for our children. However, when the 
native culture and traditions of a people happen to be, as they 
are in the case of Germany, a mixture of aggressive and warlike 
tendencies, and the gentler creative arts of peace, in music, 
science, philosophy and religion, the problem is acute. The best 
we can do is to urge that the re-educating agencies do not ignore 
their great opportunity in re-directing the conquered peoples 
along those lines in which they have excelled in the arts of peace. 


II. ECONOMIC RESOURCES AND POPULATIONS 


If we may judge from the unanimity of the peace proposals 
and the discussions of social conditions of war and peace in the 
last five years, economic and population factors as causal condi- 
tions stand near the top of the list. The importance of economic 
and social conditions is further indicated by the fact that the 
United Nations Charter includes not only provision for the 
Economic and Social Council, but also an important section on 
International Economic and Social Cooperation. At the present 
stage of the development of international collaboration it cannot 
be expected that the problems of the relation between popula- 
tions and economic resources of geographical regions has been 
adequately faced. This will doubtless be one of the first tasks of 
the Social and Economic Council, and it will have immediately 
available the results of extensive research as evidence that this is 
not only one of the most pressing problems, but also one of the 
most difficult to handle both from the viewpoint of national and 
international politics. 

It is estimated by authorities on population that the present 
inhabitants of the earth number about 2,100,000,000 people. 
Minimum estimates of the total available arable land place the 
figure at about 4 billion acres. Those who make a higher estimate 
are assuming that much of the land not now productive can be 
reclaimed. This means that there are about two acres per capita. 
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Further estimates have indicated that 2.5 acres of intensively 
cultivated land are needed to support a human being. The so- 
called McDougall memorandum is quoted in an article “World 
Food Plans” (Fortune Magazine, November 1943, p. 192) as 
follows: 
To ensure that all sections of the population . . . 

have enough of the right kinds of food . . . on a world 

basis would require expansion of production of the 

following orders of magnitude: cereals—50 per cent; 

meat—90 per cent; milk and other dairy products— 

125 per cent; vegetable oils—125 per cent; and 

fruits and vegetables—300 per cent. 

Pearl has estimated by means of an extrapolation from avail- 
able data in 1939 that in 2100 A.D. the total population of the 
earth will be approximately 2,645,500,000 (Raymond Pearl, 
The Natural History of Population, p. 258) while Burch and 
Pendell predict that at present rates of increase it may be 
3,300,000,000 at the end of this century. (Population Roads to 
Peace and War). It is obvious that the question of the optimum 
population for any given area will depend upon the two factors 
of the standard of living desired by the people, and the natural 
and industrial resources of that area. After a study of these factors 
Thompson says: 

When I consider all these different facts I find my- 
self doubting whether the earth can supply more than 
5 billion men with the agricultural products they 
need to live in moderate comfort, and I think it not 
improbable that 4 billion men will have considerable 
difficulty in maintaining themselves in the way they 
would like to live when all the good land in the 
world is put to reasonably good use. (W. S. Thomp- 
son, Population Problems, p. 252). 

The dire consequences of ignoring the relation of populations 
to resources is emphasized by Cox: 

A reduction in the world’s population will not, in 
fact, necessarily prevent all wars; but it will certainly 
prevent many. Above all it will remove the one 
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Special cause of war, which, wherever it operates, 
makes war inevitable. That human beings may in 
time shrink from the wickedness of killing one an- 
other for a point of national pride or of religious dif- 


ference is at least conceivable; but it is not conceivable 
that human beings will ever hesitate to kill one an- 
other when, as a result of pressure of population, they 
find that war is the only alternative to starvation. Yet 
that is the situation that must arise if the different 
races of the world continue to use their inherent 
powers of multiplication without regard to the avail- 
able resources of the earth. (Harold Cox, The Prob- 


lem of Population, p.93). 


It is such facts as have here been suggested which form the 
foundation for the proposals of regional planners on a global 
scale. It is not proposed that the standard of living can be equal- 
ized in all parts of the world because of the unequal natural re- 
sources of different regions, but such planning would tend to 
minimize the present waste incident to national boundaries, trade 
restrictions, and high tariffs, and make the most of the gifts of 
nature, as well as of the cultural forces and resources related to 
them. 

That the unequal population of the major land areas of the 
world is a stumbling block to a world government at the present 
moment became evident in the United States Senate recently 
when Senators Ball, Fulbright, and Taylor proposed “that the 
United States go a step further and join a world government or 


state.” This was immediately opposed by Senator Connally on the 
grounds that “there are 300,000,000 persons in India, 


400,000,000 in China and 175,000,000 in Russia who would 
outnumber the United States in any world state.” 


Again at this point the possibility of the development of 
atomic power must be considered. There is as yet no evidence 
that its development will in any way increase the basic food 
resources of the world; but power resources in unlimited quanti- 
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ties may provide methods of artificial production of substitutes 
in the nature of clothing, building materials, utensils, and even 
already undreamed of methods of revitalizing exhausted soils. 
Recent developments in the new science of hydroponics promise 
some relief by making it possible to grow food without depend- 
ence on lands and soils. There is as yet, however, no indication 
that this method can become a substitute for large-scale farming 
with respect to grains and other basic crops. 


Thus the whole problem of over-population which is today 
held to be of paramount importance in relation to war and 
peace, tension and international strife, may become entirely 
irrelevant within a few years. If neither of these possibilities 
develop, that is, the equalization of populations with reference to 
economic resources through regional planning, or the develop- 
ment of new means of multiplying food resources, we may expect 
the inevitable consequences as soon as conditions permit of any 
chance of success on the part of the oppressed peoples. 


Il]. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


If we are allowed to interpret the term “social” very broadly, 
it will include that most important arm of international society 
for bringing about conditions of peace, namely, International 
Law. If the results of the International Military Tribunals in 
Nuremberg and Tokio can be incorporated into the growing 
body of international law, and regarded as a precedent, it will 
be of great significance as a deterrent to future plotters against 
world peace. 


There is a great deal of misunderstanding as to just what 
International Law is, and how it happens that the victor United 
Nations are able to set up International Military Tribunals and 
create and accumulate a body of law in the nature of treaties, 
conventions, and agreements under which to prosecute and hold 
individually responsible those charged with crimes. The crimes 
charged in the indictments are crimes against peace, war crimes, 
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and crimes against humanity. On the nature of International Law 
let me quote from the judgment of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
in the Franconia Case: 


“Strictly speaking international law is an inexact 
expression and it is apt to mislead if its exactness is 
not kept in mind. Law implies a lawgiver and a tri- 
bunal capable of enforcing it and coercing its trans- 
gtessors. But there is no common lawgiver to Sover- 
eign States, and no tribunal has the power to bind 
them by decrees, or coerce them if they transgress. 
The law of Nations is that collection of usages which 
civilized states have agreed to observe in their dealings 
with one another. What these usages are, whether a 
particular one has or has not been agreed to, must be 
a matter of evidence. Treaties and acts of states are 
but evidence of the agreements of nations, and do not 
... per se bind the tribunals. Neither certainly does 
a consensus of jurists, but it is evidence of the agree- 
ment of nations on international points, and on such 
points, when they arise, the English courts give effect 
as part of English law to such agreement.” (Encyclo- 


pedia Brittanica). 


The simple fact is that so far, international law has not suc- 
ceeded in restricting state sovereignty so that a body of interna- 
tionally binding statutes has or can be adopted by equals in times 
of peace, and enforced by peaceful tribunals. 


The chief objection then, to the trials now going forward, 
which has been used as an argument by the defendents, is that 
the procedure violates the ex post facto rule of law; that is, that 
the law under which the trials are being conducted has been 
created after the fact of the commission of the acts. The justifica- 
tion for the procedure of the United Nations, which will have to 
be defended before the bar of history in the future, is only 
that in its very nature International Law, if it is going to make 
progress at all, must make progress in some such imperfect way 
as this. The procedure bears witness to the fact that indirectly at 
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least the United Nations are serving notice on the world that 
they, too, are willing to be judged by the same body of treaties, 
agreements and conventions, if they should violate them in the 
future. The hopeful fact is that when The International Court of 
Justice planned for in the United Nations Charter is set up, this 
body of legislation, and these precedents may become incorpor- 
ated into International Law, which then may be enforced by the 
Security Council. 

If International Law has not been able to develop a body of 
enforceable provisions it is largely because there has been no 
international body charged with this responsibility and free to 
exercise it. Whether or not this greatly to be desired situation 
will develop in the new organization, of course, remains to be 
seen. 


ITV. CONCLUSION 


Out of this attempt to indicate some of the major social 
conditions of peace have emerged a few conclusions which may 
be stated in general terms. The view developed here is that war 
is not inevitable, neither is peace, but that both depend upon a 
complex of human and social conditions which if they can be 
understood, modified, and improved, may in the next hundred 
years or more result in an international society. 

There are at least three approaches to this task. First, through 
the understanding of human nature and in learning how to im- 
prove, through education, the individual characters and personal 
attitudes of our rising generations. Second, by a deliberate attempt 
through social research in human relationships, involving cul- 
tural and economic resources of the earth, and their relation to 
world populations, to understand and relieve the major economic 
tensions existing today. Finally, through the development of the 
United Nations Organization and its counterpart in International 
Law, together with the internationally adopted and internation- 
ally controlled means of enforcing its provisions. 


HOMAGE TO SUSAN STEBBING 
By P. MAGG 
I. 

HE late Susan Stebbing often paid her tribute to the 

influences of G. E. Moore and Bertrand Russell on her 
thinking and education. And it is for this reason we have asso- 
ciated her own philosophy with the English school of Neo- 
Realism in our midst. But when we examine her ideas more 
closely we find that the problem is not so simple as that, since 
there are elements of other doctrine in her entire outlook. 

For instance, it is evident that Dr. Stebbing moved along 
the general direction of our Logical Positivists, under the aegis 
of Rudolph Carnap, and that she also functioned with the left 
group of social-minded intellectuals gathered about the Modern 
Quarterly. Truth is, as we shall see presently, that Miss Stebbing 
maintained an independent, critical attitude no matter in what 
fold she happened to find herself, as the case might be. 


II. 

Susan Stebbing was born in Wimbledon, near London, in 
1885. Her schooling was at Girton College, Cambridge, after 
she had spent many years of scattered studies on her own, due to 
the illness she suffered in her early youth. Eventually she found 
herself at the University of London, where she obtained her 
M.A. History was her first science, and then she took to philos- 
ophy, the latter being due, as we learn, to her chance discovery 
of Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. 

Teaching was her vocation. At first, it was in a school of her 
own, operated with the aid of her sister and a friend. Then she 
was called to teach at the University of London, Bedford College 
for Women, her subject being philosophy. At the same time she 
was a popular lecturer at the most prominent colleges and uni- 
versities of her country throughout her professional career. 
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Susan Stebbing came to America in 1931, as visiting profes- 
sor of philosophy at Columbia University, New York City. I 
recall vividly this visit with us, since I myself had the good for- 
tune to attend her lectures and seminars. These happened to be 
in logic; but I remember the excitement and enthusiasm with 
which she was greeted here. For her sessions were marked by the 
charm and loveliness of her personal bearing, free and open and 
friendly. In fact, she seemed to be the living incarnation of all 
her dedication to the cause of democracy: the freedom of inquiry, 
the welcoming of discussion, and above all the encouragement of 
dissident views. 


It will be recalled that the period was one of crisis and ordeal, 
especially for the European scene, already menaced by the mon- 
ster of fascism in Italy. It was good, then, to enjoy the mind of a 
philosopher who sought rather to stress the meanings of democ- 
racy, the implications of human freedom and the dignity of the 
person, in the fire and strife of this ordeal and crisis of the modern 
spirit. More than that, Miss Stebbing seemed to symbolize the 
need for closer co-operation on the part of England and America 
alike, in a common effort against the foe. As such we found in 
her an ally equipped admirably to help us understand the deep- 
seated nature of the problems society was facing under the omi- 
nous shadows of fascism. 


Her particular subject — as we know — was an exceedingly 
difficult one with which to disseminate this social message. Logic 
had been to us a field in which we were supposed to be objective, 
rational, neutral, scientific and even aloof from the affairs of the 
world. Possibly all this was so. But here we found a different 
kind of logician, a different kind of philosopher, in the person of 
a woman who made it clear that reason and logic, mind and 
science, had important services to perform in the very problems 
of the relation of society to man, of man to society. We seemed 
to imbibe a new and different attitude toward logic, as all the 
students heeded eagerly the new message that had come to us in 
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this opportune manner. 

Logic was purposive. Logic was useful. These were the traits 
Miss Stebbing wished us to keep in mind. It was a message emi- 
nently worth while, especially in view of the rising tide of fas- 
cism, as we have indicated. And for the American student it was 
even a corroboration of the native and indigenous spirit for serv- 
ice that was already in evidence in many of the thinkers and 
scientists of our own country. 

We learned later, some of us, that these ideas of hers were 
contained in the two books Miss Stebbing published on the 
theme soon after her visit with us. We refer to Logic in Practice, 
first appearing in 1934, and to Thinking to Some Purpose, pub- 
lished in 1939, the latter in the new Penguin Series. Of course 
we fell to these printed books with gusto for the ideas expected 
from our former visitor; but we could never forget the living 
voice of our genial professor, back there in the groves of Morn- 
ingside Heights. 

ITI. 

We return now to the main tenets of her philosophy, cover- 
ing the stretch of years since first Dr. Stebbing launched her 
volume, Pragmatism and French Voluntarism, in 1914. For the 
three decades of her philosophical activity have brought its har- 
vest of wisdom and enlightenment, of reason and thought, of 
sympathy and help, to the diverse children of a war-torn 
civilization. 

It is significant that the first note sounds the attitude of Per- 
sonalism, and that the last work of all was dedicated to the Cause 
of Democracy, once again. It appears then that Personalism and 
Democracy found in her a bold and militant advocate in the very 
years of our modern travail and bewilderment. 

The work under consideration presented the cardinal con- 
tributions of the great French personalists, from Maine de Biran 
to Charles Renouvier. It sought to give the elements of doctrine 
contained in the presuppositions of the French movements dur- 
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ing the past centuries: the nature of activism, dynamism, the 
meaning of the volitional, and above all the breach with mechan- 
ism in behalf of the worth of man as man. As Miss Stebbing put 
it: ‘“The philosophy of the present age, no less than its politics, is 
characterized by the prevailing spirit of democracy — a hatred of 
authority, a passion for equality.” 


Furthermore, her appreciation of the ideas of the philoso- 
phers presented in the volume, led her to sift out the dominant 
dynamic, namely, “the innermost life of the individual, his per- 
sonal expression.” 

When the volume came to the pragmatists, Miss Stebbing 
was equal to the occasion, too, as she explained the meaning of 
this new philosophy of the twentieth century. Thinking was 
active, it was functional, it was experimental and purposive. And, 
of course, it was definitely in the democratic grain. 

Now we have said that Miss Stebbing always displayed her 
own, critical aspect of things, especially with respect to such 
philosophies and doctrines she expounded or affiliated with, in 
the course of her life and career. So it is that, in this very first book 
of hers she finds, for instance, that pragmatism is wanting since it 
“fails to give a satisfactory account of Truth, because it identifies 
the latter with one of its consequences.” And as for French volun- 
tarism, she feels that it went too far in its depreciation of reason. 


The post-war years found Miss Stebbing attracted to the work 
of the logisticians, particularly to the contributions of Russell 
and Whitehead, as we have intimated. Out of this influence 
issued the remarkable volume, called modestly A Modern Intro- 
duction to Logic — in 1930. It was an attempt to give the student 
a brief and popular summary of the principles and methods of the 
new symbolic logic. It was a difficult assignment, to be sure, but 
there is no doubt that Miss Stebbing succeeded admirably in her 
objectives, that is, if we are to check its results on the students who 
were guided by this volume of hers. At any rate, it appears to be 
one of the first volumes in the field to acquaint the reader with 
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the nature of the new logic, particularly in the matter ot the 
science of relations and order. And not the least of its valuable 
presentations is the inclusion of the historical development of 
logic, a feature that is well-nigh unique for any other book on the 
science. 

Formal logic, especially logistic, would seem to be a far cry 
from Miss Stebbing’s interests in both personalism and pragma- 
tism, the theme of her first tract, as we have seen. But the explana- 
tion of these various aspects of her thinking resides, I believe, in 
the persuasive trait of democracy, freedom, purpose, the dignity 
of the person. Her driving concerns in life turned out to be, more 
and more, the social problems about us, in the course of the 
changing nature of our dilemmas under the fascist shadow. That 
is why she could never forget that reason and thought, logic and 
psychology, history and philosophy, were all needed in the com- 
mon struggle against the enemy. Democracy had to be conserved, 
it had to be protected, and hence the meanings of reasoned battle 
and reasoned armament against the Hitlers and the Mussolinis 
about. 


IV. 

Perhaps here lies the clue to Miss Stebbing’s affiliations with 
the left group of social-minded intellectuals, namely, the group 
about The Modern Quarterly, Of this distinguished number, we 
may mention Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, the biometrician; Prof. 
Hyman Levy, the mathematician; Prof. J. D. Bernal, the crystal- 
lographer; Prof. J. Needham, the biologist, among others. It was 
in 1938 that this group launched its magazine, its statement of 
aims being as follows, in part: 

We hold that the great advancement of science 
and learning is not only a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of truth, but should be put to the service of 
society as a whole. 

Miss Stebbing was certainly wholehearted in her cooperation 
with sentiments such as these, and hence her affiliation with the 
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group of militant, left, intellectuals of her native land. But here, 
too, we must note her selfsame critical independence, as already 
touched upon under a different head above. For while she was 
willing to put science and learning to the service of society, she 
was careful at the same time to realize that these leftists were far 
too extreme, to her opinion. That is why she always made it clear 
that her own views of life, of society, of politics, of philosophy 
itself, did not agree with the fundamentals espoused by the rest 
of the group. 

Again, she was interested in fighting mysticism and obscur- 
antism, especially by aid of the important clues to be found in the 
rigors of modern science. But she would not accept the physics 
nor the mathematics of such absolute idealists as Jeans and 
Eddington; nor yet the dialectics nor the materialism of both Levy 
and Haldane. In short, absolutism in any form — idealist or 
materialist —- was not her way of seeing the universe of nature 
and man. Her ideas on the idealist may be found in more elaborate 
detail in the volume she wrote on the subject, namely, Philos- 
ophers and Physics — 1937; her ideas on materialism may be 
found in the articles she wrote for the magazine mentioned. In 
summary form Dr. Stebbing put her sentiments thus: 

To speak in terms of abstractions is to speak 
dangerously, the danger being that of falling into a 
vicious habit of abstractionism. . . . I am, both by 
training and inclination one of the academic philos- 


ophers. . . . But being a philosopher, I do not like 
abstractions. 


These views followed from her own devotion to the more 
concrete and more human postulates of personalism and democ- 
racy, her interests in humanity and liberty in the current scene. 

Finally, there is this sweeping statement that we find among 
her most recent expressions: 

In my opinion, materialism and idealism as philo- 
sophical theories do not make sense. 

In other words, there was meaning to physics and to science; 
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there was meaning to philosophy and to logic; but the meta- 
physical structures based on all this knowledge must be carefully 
weighed lest we fall into the errors of vicious abstractions and 
meaningless deductions, especially in our desperate endeavors to 
serve this or that pet scheme of the universe, whether it be ideal- 
ism or materialism, or what not. The issues we face today mani- 
festly demand the rigors of reason and the methods of science. 
The values of democracy in a warring world against fascism and 
obscurantism therefore demanded that all minds be armed with 
the best of enlightened reason at our command. And, above all, 
Miss Stebbing sought to drive home always the meaning of social 
co-operation, individual skills and talents, freely-inquiring minds, 
robust and militant thought — all in the interests of our common 
cause, that of democracy and human freedom. 

Thus Susan Stebbing carried on, energetically and devotedly, 
giving of her services to every facet of the cause to which her 
entire life was dedicated. Never for a moment did she flinch in 
her duties or responsibilities, as she bent her talents to the serv- 
ices of mankind, under the duress of current exigencies. There 
was a firm conviction in her mind and being that the uses of 
philosophy and reason were called upon today as never before to 
do practical and efficacious service to man. And we have been 
informed again and again, by her closest friends, that she never 
refused any call of duty whatsoever, no matter how far the par- 
ticular focus of her call and message happened to be. 

The two principal philosophic societies of England found 
Miss Stebbing a persistent co-operator and leader: 1) The Aris- 
totelian Society, and 2) The Mind Association. Her contributions 
were either in person or in their journals or both, as she was 
always in the thick of things, as we learn from the numerous 
articles she wrote, and by her very presence at these gatherings. 

Perhaps the very last of her volumes indicates the serious 


responsibility she took upon herself. For it was with the last 
ounce of her energies that she wrote her Ideals and Illusions, if 
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we are to recall the fact that the disease of her last days on earth 
was already draining her vitality, painfully. And yet, Susan Steb- 
bing carried on, eager to spread the warning and fight against the 
sinister enemy. 

What are the last words we have from her pen? 


Once again, and with renewed armament of ideas and reason 
and truth, we find the clear call to preserve the heritage of democ- 
racy, to maintain the values of our Western civilization, and to 
extend these to the suffering nations of the oppressed world: 
Freedom, the dignity of the person, the meaning of truth and 
love. It was a clear-cut message of “‘spiritual vigor and hard 
thinking,” in face of the encroaching inroads of the terrorism and 
brutality of fascism. It is a testament of hope and courage and 
faith to all who fought on the side of democracy. 


When the state was being used to crush every iota of indi- 
vidual effort and motive; when the state was being turned into 
an instrument of social torture and pain; and when the state was 
entirely under the control of self-deifying fwbrers, this volume of 
hers urged relentlessly the values of the person, the values of 
democracy, the very sacred meanings of life and mind and creative 
living. Yes, Susan Stebbing wanted us to be “definite.” For only 
so could we marshal our common forces for good and right and 
truth, such as the democratic nations fought for everywhere. She 
saw clearly the difficulties and predicaments we faced, and yet 
she urged upon us the conviction that we should win, provided 
we unified our forces. “Amidst ruins,” she writes, “it is still 
possible to preach the ideals of freedom, truth, happiness, and 
love.” We all knew what we were fighting against. But it was 
necessary, she thought, that we direct our forces, “definitely,” 
toward the things we were fighting for. Democracy meant, ‘“‘defi- 
nitely,” that “all men alike ought to be free and happy.” 


The way to light and radiance once again out of this dark- 


ness was, to her mind, the road of democracy. For this she died, for 
this she lived. 


RIGHT AND WRONG IN A DEMOCRACY 
By Davip L. MILLER 
N speaking of right and wrong in a democracy, we refer 
especially and directly to our political convictions and 
activities, but also indirectly to convictions and activities in other 
fields (such as religion, science, the professions, etc.) in so far 
as they affect us politically. 

The title of this article suggests that “right” and “wrong” 
have different meanings under different forms of government. 
This suggestion, we believe, is valid, and in the sequel we hope 
to explain why. 

If there were such a thing as absolute right and absolute 
wrong, or acts which are universally right and others universally 
wrong, then we would have to determine what these acts are 
specifically, not by experience, but by some other method. His- 
torically those who believed that there are absolute and unalter- 
able moral and ethical principles have employed one of three 
methods of determining specifically what these principles must 
be, namely: (1) some have held that through reason alone and 
a priori we can discover what is right and wrong (e.g., Spinoza) ; 
(2) others hold that through revelation alone we know what is 
right and wrong; (3) still others maintain that through a study 
of the “nature of man” (“human nature’) the true moral and 
ethical laws are discovered. 

In a democracy it follows logically that none of these three 
methods of arriving at what is right and wrong can be employed. 
As a corollary, therefore, it follows that right and wrong are not 
absolute. What, then, is the ontological status of right and wrong 
in a democracy, and what is our method of arriving at moral 
judgment (judgments of what in a situation is right and wrong) 
or of “knowing” what is right and wrong? . 

First of all let us say that moral judgment is impossible if 
either right and wrong are determined beforehand for every act, 
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regardless of situation, or if the basic principles of moral judg- 
ment are fixed and our attitude toward these principles is dog- 
matic. Both the rightness of particular acts and the principles of 
right and wrong are subject to question if moral judgment is 
possible. Democracy makes moral judgment possible in politics. 
If one assumes that the morality of a particular act is predeter- 
mined (or knowable or known) before the occasion for commit- 
ting it arises, then he must assume that the principles determining 
it (logical justification for it) are unalterable. In that case “moral 
judgment” reduces itself to logical analysis or deductive inference. 
But there is really no moral judgment involved and a person 
becomes moral or immoral in action only, but he is not a “free 
moral agent.” 


Also, if one has an objective test for the validity of moral 
judgment, that test must be found in the consequences of moral 
action (i.e., actions conditioned by moral judgment). Further- 
more, if one has an objective test for moral judgments, then the 
very principles (logical justification of moral action) are tested 
also, and they may be changed pending the results of moral 
action. Democracy makes moral judgment, the test of moral 
action and the test of moral principles, possible. 


The reader will have noticed that the word “democracy” has 
been used without clearly defining it. A clarification of all of the 
aspects of democracy will not be attempted here, but let us point 
out three things basic to democracy and at the same time relative 
to our problem of right and wrong. It is assumed: (1) That men 
in groups have the capacity to set up their own goals, or to make 
value judgments concerning the aims of living. But there would 
be no practical meaning or significance in setting up goals unless 
men have the capacity to attain those goals at least to an appreci- 
able degree. Hence, (2) men have the capacity to prescribe 
effective means of attaining goals which they themselves set up. 
(3) Every man has equal political authority to delegate powers 
to others for the purpose of either establishing goals or of pre- 
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scribing the means of attaining them. 


One can see that through the ballot and finally through legis- 
lative and executive procedure it is possible for men to use the 
democratic form of government in attaining them. Yet it is clear 
that only common ends can reach attainment through the demo- 
cratic system. That is, in so far as men have common interests (or 
common goals) can they use the democratic form of government 
in attaining them, for a person can count as one only among 
others and in a social matrix, and he counts as one only in either 
prescribing common ends or in prescribing the means of attain- 
ing common ends or in choosing delegates who will perform that 
function for him. These are social rights. 

All rights and privileges other than those of prescription and 
delegation are non-social (other than social) and might well be 
called personal rights. It is out of personal rights that social 
rights finally emerge. Here I want to discuss the nature of the 
rights of individuals and what happens to convictions springing 
from such rights, once these convictions have been expressed or 
communicated to the group in competition with other convictions 
from other individuals of the group. More explicitly, I want to 
discuss the rightness and wrongness of convictions themselves 
once they have been communicated to the public either through 
words or through actions. 

We have said that in a democracy convictions emerge from 
individuals when they exercise personal rights. From this it fol- 
lows that personal rights, when exercised, may lead to something 
which is potentially social in character, namely, convictions. 
Expressing a conviction overtly is identical with pooling it with 
convictions of other individuals. If a convicton or any part of it is 
accepted by the group, to that extent it becomes socialized and to 
that extent the rights of the individual per se are functionally 
related to the rights of society. 

But what is a moral conviction and how is it formulated, and 
are all moral convictions right? A moral conviction in democracy 
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is a proposed plan of action which has been formulated by exer- 
cising personal rights. Analytically these rights spring from the 
capacity to think reflectively and constructively and from the 
capacity to observe by use of the sense organs. These rights can 
never be put in question under any form of government, and the 
exercising of these rights can never be put in question in a democ- 
racy. But one thing further is required: in a democracy the con- 
victions springing from the exercising of these rights must have 
ways and means of finding expression. Conditions for communi- 
cating convictions (speech, press, etc.) must not be obliterated. 


In saying that personal, inalienable rights and conditions for 
communicating convictions springing from such rights cannot 
be destroyed in a democracy, are we saying that the convictions as 
such are right? No. Let us explain. 


The most common false assumption about democracy is that 
if convictions spring from the “true” self or from unbiased reason- 
ing or from inalienable rights pure and simple, then these convic- 
tions are right. Or, in other words, most of us believe that if one 
is sincere and unbiased (rational) in arriving at convictions, then 
these convictions are true and right. This is not the case in a 
democracy wherein every man is king in formulating his convic- 
tions but not in passing final judgment on their rightness. Passing 
final judgment on convictions is a social right. It is because we 
lose sight of the fact that convictions in themselves are not right 
or wrong, but are rather candidates for bases of action, that we 
often think of our “opponents” as being inherently sinful or 
willfully wrong or as a danger to society or as unscrupulous in 
their influence. In a democracy our opponents are not ipso facto 
naturally evil. Their convictions are not necessarily wrong and 
evil in intent. Their program is not necessarily anti-social and 
anti-democratic. 


If one assumes that all sincere convictions are consistent with 
each other and are, therefore, right, then there is no excuse for 
democracy. Rather if one’s sincere convictions are expressed to 
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an understanding public (i.e., if the actions and possible conse- 
quences resulting from the acceptance of these convictions are 
made explicit to the public) and if the majority of the group 
rejects those convictions with their implied eventualities, then 
those convictions are wrong. By this we mean ethically wrong, 
morally wrong, and wrong in practice. 


But, some may say, we are really right and the majority is 
really wrong in judgment. This begs the point in question. Those 
who conceived democracy as a working form of government 
made this fundamental decision, namely: The rightness or 
wrongness of one’s convictions is determined by popular vote. 
Even before one accepts democracy as a form of government he 
must submit to its logical request that the good of the individual 
depends upon the good of the group, and vice versa. Consequently 
one cannot conceive of his government as a pork-barrel in which 
each individual is morally justified in getting all he can from the 
group regardless of method, provided his convictions are sincere. 
One’s convictions are not the sole basis for moral actions. In addi- 
tion, such convictions must have the approval of the majority in 
a democracy. 

It may seem strange to some that neither the basic principles 
serving as a foundation for moral judgment nor moral judgments 
concerning particular acts can be known with certainty to be 
right or wrong prior to the situations to which the principles are 
applied and on which we pass moral judgment. But if it were the 
case that fully adequate, complete, and unquestionable principles 
could be formulated prior to situations calling for their applica- 
tion and, consequently, prior to situations calling for moral judg- 
ment, then democracy would be sheer nonsense. What Plato 
overlooks altogether in his assumption that there are unalterable 
moral principles which, if acted on rationally, will always render 
unequivocal decisions in particular situations, is that moral judg- 
ments are not arrived at by reason alone and deductively. Rather 
it is only in a novel situation that moral judgment is possible at 
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all, and reason is only one ingredient in the process of arriving at 
convictions. The other essential ingredient is the particular and 
peculiar experience or experiences of the individual as an indi- 
vidual. In a democracy people do not come together to decide 
which right procedure is to be actualized; rather they come to- 
gether to decide what is the right procedure in this situation, and 
the decision of the judges is final, pending action itself. That's 
why philosophers may never, and should never, be kings in a 
democracy. Even if one were as wise as possible, as kind, as con- 
siderate, etc., as possible, he should never be ruler in a democracy. 
Why? Simply because the rightness of action must be decided on 
the basis of experience as well as reason, and when it comes to 
conjectures based on experience we should let no experience 
escape us. Therefore we want the conjectures of all men as 
expressed in their convictions and as arising out of their peculiar 
and, possibly, unique experiences. 


It is not simply because we cannot trust the sincerity of kings 
that we are forced by reason to reject them. Rather in accepting 
a king we would at the same time be rejecting a great bulk of 
experience which only individuals can have, and this experience 
is the material and only material, finally, which enables us to pass 
moral judgment, for moral judgment is not identical with logical 
deduction, but can arise only when a unique situation arises; i.e., a 
situation to which neither moral principles nor precedents answer 
with clarity. Faith in democracy is not based on the lack of trust 
in the sincerity of any particular man or group of men. Rather it is 
an expression of confidence in the sincerity of each and every 
voter. In democracy, then, every man is king in formulating his 
convictions and in expressing them at the polls through the ballot. 
But there his kingship ends as an individual, for his convictions 
are evaluated by the rest of the voters and they are thereby ipso 
facto pronounced right or wrong. 


Remember, we are not talking about how in fact democracy 
has worked in every detail. Rather we are setting forth a logical 
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defense of what makes democracy sensible at all. Its nerve consists 
in the assumption that man’s convictions, can be scrutinized and 
that they are, therefore, possibly wrong as judged by others. If 
one were certain of the rightness of his convictions, then either no 
vote could be taken or voting is sheer nonsense. (Presumably this 
is why religious convictions are not often submitted to the test 
of voting. ) 


An explicit awareness of the fact that men’s convictions are 
put in the balances at the polls will enable us to conceive of 
tolerance and liberality in a more significant way. First of all in a 
democracy one must have absolute respect (or tolerate unequivo- 
cally) personal rights, or the exercising of the capacity to reason 
and to observe and to arrive at convictions on that basis. We have 
called these rights “inalienable” or “natural” rights. Men have 
them whether they live under a democracy or not, but in a democ- 
tracy they should command absolute respect. Secondly, convictions 
are tolerable only if accepted as a basis of action by the voting 
majority. If accepted by the majority, convictions are right. If 
rejected, they are wrong and should be considered such by all, 
including those who submitted them for consideration. He who 
refuses to consider another’s conviction or to abide by it if it is 
accepted by the group is intolerant. He is not a liberal, but a 
tyrant. He has the “righteous indignation” complex and belongs 
to that set of beings which, for lack of human company, identifies 
itself with a ‘“‘cause” far transcending anything worthy of their 
fellow travellers (so they think). He is undemocratic both at 
heart and in mind. He does not have the character to look at his 
convictions objectively, by which we mean, he will not permit 
the judgment of others to trespass upon his “personal liberty.” 
He is unsocial. Yet a democratic society must tolerate such a 
person to the extent, not of acting on his convictions, but of allow- 
ing him to be that way. If such a person professes democracy he 
is sick politically, and, of course, there is a chance of his recovery. 
But, understand, we are not obliged to tolerate his views to the 
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extent of accepting them as a basis for action. There is no compro- 
mise here. He alone must endure his own convictions even as a 
sick person must suffer his own pains. 


Finally, in principle in a democracy there can be no saboteurs. 
Since voting on convictions implies aforetime that the vote of the 
majority is final, it follows logically that whoever votes agrees 
to accept the decision of the majority as a basis for action for the 
entire group of which he is a member. One who votes and then 
complains about the decision of the majority is like one who 
“plays ball” and complains to the umpire that he can’t catch a 
line-drive. A saboteur is one who refuses to accept the decision of 
the majority, and shows his refusal by acting counter to the pro- 
posed plan or by not acting according to the agreement as implied 
in the vote. Of course we do not mean that one must not criticise 
the plan. We do mean that in a democracy one is duty bound in 
conduct to adhere to the consensus of opinion until that opinion 
has been changed. There is a real difference between criticising 
an accepted plan and acting so as to oppose it. In reality criticism 
is simply the proposal of another conviction. That is a personal 
right in democracy. Acting so as to oppose an accepted plan is 
sabotage. That is a social wrong in democracy. Here we see then 
under monarchical systems of government a person is either a 
loyalist or a rebel, both when he speaks and when he acts. In a 
democracy one cannot be a rebel in his convictions or in express- 
ing them by use of language. He is ipso facto loyal to democracy 
in having convictions whether they are right or wrong. He can be 
a rebel in act only, and this amounts to sabotage, and such an act 
logically implies disrespect for democracy inasmuch as it ques- 
tions the validity of convictions at all based on natural rights, — 
finally including his own convictions. 


Now we are in a position to define “liberal” and “‘conserva- 
tive.” Contrary to the belief of many, a liberal is not necessarily 
a person who believes like “IT” do. He is not necessarily a member 
of either the minority group or the majority. He is not necessarily 
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a petson who is always ready for change. He is not one who 
believes that any idea over a hundred years old is sheer mythology. 
Rather he is one who has unqualified respect for the right of a 
person both to construct convictions out of personal experiences 
and to present those convictions on equal terms at the polls along 
with those of his fellow men. In short, a liberal is one who is 
explicitly conscious of the principles of democracy and who 
abides by these principles. Quite often it is the case that self- 
styled “liberals” are simply would-be tyrants with new ideas; 
1.e., tyrannical in the sense that they refuse to submit their convic- 
tions to the rest of the group and, consequently, they refuse to 
submit actions implied by those convictions to the group for 
consideration. They are “Right.” In fact, they do not know what 
right and wrong mean and, therefore, they have not made explicit 
to themselves the meaning of democracy. Such “‘liberals” are 
essentially undemocratic. 


A conservative is one who looks to past practices or to pure 
reason or possibly to cultural heritage alone for a solution to the 
present problem. He does not recognize that the new situation is 
one which past practices will not answer. A thoroughgoing con- 
servative, then, is one who would do without democracy, for to 
him the ways of life are settled once and for all from the begin- 
ning. To him a solution of present problems is a matter of reason- 
ing or listening to the voices of the past. But, as pointed out, in 
that case moral judgment would be impossible, and calling on the 
various experiences and convictions of individuals would be 
nonsense, as would be democracy. The danger in conservatism is 
that it may lead to repetitious action at the expense of the practical 
fulfillment of needs, and it may prevent the rest of the group from 
applying a more adequate plan in solving present problems. If 
conservatives lived with conservatives only, then they could suffer 
the misfortunes of their own folly. No doubt they would refuse 
to account for those misfortunes on the basis of their folly. Rather 
they would attribute their misfortunes to some supernatural ele- 
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ment. They might call on “evil wills” or Satan, or they might 
busy themselves in “justifying the ways of the gods to man.” But 
modern science and democracy place the responsibility of social 
misfortunes on men themselves. Hence men better have new and 
different convictions from time to time so as to keep up with the 
responsibility of applying newly acquired knowledge to practical 
problems. 

Democracy, then, is a sort of political freedom. But it is free- 
dom from the external superimposition of goals (or values) on 
men, and from the superimposition of the means of attaining 
those goals. Obviously this freedom implies a responsibility — 
the responsibility of setting up goals and prescribing means. No 
one person can assume that entire responsibility, but every person 
can share it. Every person can express his convictions. In the past 
everyone had convictions, but the method of criticising them — 
the method of making them objective — is new in democracy. 
The objective test of convictions, their rightness or wrongness, is 
determined by the group itself. Democracy is not a government 
of the living by the dead, but a government of the living by the 
living. It is a government in which convictions springing from 
personal rights can be made objective through language and, 
finally, it is a government in which the rightness or wrongness of 
convictions is decided upon by the group itself. Consequently, 
democracy is a form of government in which the functional rela- 
tionship between personal rights and social obligations is effected 
at the polls where convictions are tested objectively and pro- 
nounced either right or wrong. 


“THAT MAN” IN OLD CATHAY 
By ILZA VEITH 


ETTER fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.” Thus sang Tennyson one hundred years 
ago. England in the 1840's was prosperous, optimistic, progres- 


sive. Of course, there was a great deal of poverty and unrest 
among the lower classes, and some gloomy persons, like Thomas 
Carlyle, prophesied doom, but the age was an enlightened one. It 
believed in itself and in its ability to alleviate, if not abolish 
entirely, social and economic distress. There was the new tech- 
nology in industry, part of the miracles of science; and there were 
the numerous reforms in politics and government. All that was 
needed was a little patience, for it is in the nature of things — 
even of science itself — to move slowly, to creep on “from point 


to point.” 

The history of reform in every age has been the same. There 
are always in every country men who would right wrongs, who 
would usher in a new age, start a new millenium, a New Deal. 
Crises arrive and these men come to the top. The voices of the 
prophets of doom are lifted, crying for leadership. The voices of 
the impatient ones are raised, crying for quick and total change. 
The poets-laureate appear to celebrate commonsense and orderly 
progression. New slogans are born; words with explosive con- 
notation are created; the battle of vocabularies is on. The new 
deal is ‘revolutionary’; it is “reactionary”; it is a challenge to 
“our way of life’; it is “totalitarian,” obstructionist, muddled; it 
is “democratic”; it is un-English, un-American, un-Chinese. 

Yes, even “un-Chinese’”. For the implication of Tennyson’s 
line was historically wrong. Not even ancient Cathay was immune 
to an occasional reformistic eruption, its cycle of sleep dis- 
turbed by some visionary who became for a time That Man. We 
know that China today has all the social and political divisions of 
the West — and more. It has its leftists and rightists and centrists, 
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its nationalists, internationalists, isolationists and globalists. But 
even in the good old days before the adventurous Marco Polo 
went there in search of fortune, Cathay had not always been com- 
pletely static. It, too, had known the ways of reform and experi- 
ment. And if history be a storehouse of precedent by which our 
own experiments may be tested, or only to some extent clarified, a 
glimpse into the yellowed pages of China’s past cannot fail to 
prove interesting — and perhaps instructive. 


Ui 

This is the story of Wang An-shih and the “New Laws” 
which he drew up and instituted in eleventh-century Cathay. 

The man’s personality has been the subject of many descrip- 
tions, most of them violently colored by the degree of sympathy 
or — more frequently — antipathy each writer has felt for the 
author of the ““New Laws’’. It is clear, however, that Wang An- 
shih was a person of superior intelligence fortified by great learn- 
ing. Even those historians who approve of his reforms admit that 
he was proud and stubborn, that his manner was gruff and uncom- 
promising, and that he indulged in the luxury of taking a bath 
only very infrequently. On the other hand, even those historians 
who disapprove of his reforms are obliged to concede his honesty 
of purpose, his reforming zeal, and his loyalty to his ideals as well 
as to his patrons and supporters. 

Wang An-shih was born in 1021 A.D., during the reign of 
the Sung emperors. His father was a government official, and in 
true Chinese tradition his son sought for himself a similar career. 
This necessitated his passing an examination in the accepted 
Classics and thus securing the essential degree. He read vora- 
ciously and, having an exceptional memory, he passed the exam- 
ination with high honors and became eligible for his first govern- 
ment position at an early age. 

It was while preparing for the degree that Wang An-shih 
first became critical of established custom. The requirements had 
been rigidly established and had remained unquestioned for 
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many, many centuries. It was true that the ancient classics were 
full of lofty ethical ideals and that by memorizing them the candi- 
date might avoid contributing to the widespread corruption 
among the governing classes of the country. But the Classics alone 
were hardly a sufficient preparation for the duties that lay ahead 
of a young government official. At the time Wang An-shih was 
still too young to undertake any course of action against a hal- 
lowed tradition, but he was not too young to conceive a scheme 
for drastic changes in the training of future government officials. 
It was to be one of his first reforms when his time came to act. 


Having obtained his degree he was now eligible for an 
appointment in the capital, with the privilege of frequent visits 
at the Imperial Court. But — unheard of impudence! he excused 
himself from accepting the position because — forsooth — of his 
family obligations. To be sure, Wang An-shih was a devoted son 
and adhered strictly to the laws of filial piety. Nevertheless he 
might have accepted the position had the salary been greater than 
it was. He had seen too many government officials obliged to 
resort to graft in order to make up the difference between their 
insufficient salaries and the style of living that was expected of 
them. 

Meanwhile his writings had drawn attention to his name, and 
soon he was granted a provincial appointment as magistrate at 
Chin Hsien. This position carried a somewhat higher salary and 
required a less costly mode of living. He was an unusually active 
magistrate and set to work immediately investigating and super- 
vising the construction of a desperately needed irrigation system. 
Before long, however, he was again requested to present himself 
at court — and he again politely refused the honor. He began to 
be known either as “‘stubborn” or as ‘‘modest and retiring”, for 
his independence of mind won him both enemies and friends. 

During the succeeding years Wang An-shih was called upon 
to fill a variety of positions. He became prefect of Shu Chow; 
Assistant Superintendent of the National Stud; and, finally, Chief 
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Justice of the Circuit of Chiang Tung. He knew, of course, that no 
man could possibly do justice to such a diversity of positions, 
especially since no appointment lasted for more than a few years. 
Therefore, at the age of thirty-seven, feeling that his experience 
entitled him to be heard by Emperor Jen Tsung, he submitted to 
his Majesty a “Memorial of a Myriad Words,” in which he sug- 
gested a complete reorganization of Chinese officialdom. He 
advocated specialized instruction in the preparation for particular 
duties. He urged the substitution of an advance in salary for the 
customary threat — or hope — of a transfer to another and 
usually unrelated branch of the government. Salaries, he insisted, 
should be high enough to prevent recourse to graft, and officials 
ought to remain in one position long enough to make an effective 
contribution to the public welfare. 

The Memorial was accepted with great favor. Wang An-shih 
was called to the capital to take up a position in the Bureau of 
Finance. This time he accepted. 


Ii. 


His new position made it possible for him to undertake a 
study of the country’s economic situation, and he found the na- 
tional exchequer in a state of deplorable poverty. Since, in his 
opinion, the condition was proof of the failure of those who were 
responsible for the task of devising productive measures, he again 
addressed a memorial to the Emperor. In it he expressed his 
conviction that the high government officials were without a 
constructive policy and that a continued Jaissez faire policy would 
bring serious disaster to the country. “History,” he went on, “tells 
us that unless the medicine disturbs it will not be effective. I 
would ask you to regard the state of the Empire as an old disease 
than can be cured only by a temporary upheaval and some 
trouble.” But the aged Emperor was not willing to court “up- 
heaval” — and the displeasure of his court officials, men recruited 
from the ranks of the privileged scholar-gentry, who seemed quite 
satisfied with things as they were. 
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With the accession to the throne of Shen Tsung, son of Jen 
Tsung, Wang An-shih became Literary Councillor and Governot 
of Chiang Ning Fu. In the year 1068 a severe drought and famine 
devastated the country north of the Yellow River. It was necessary 
for the government to devise relief measures, but the treasury was 
suffering from chronic anaemia. During the discussion Ssu Ma 
Kuang, leader of the Conservatives, remarked that “Skill in 
finance merely consists in the ability to scoop up the shekels by 
increasing the poll-tax.” To which Wang An-shih replied: “Not 
so; a skilled financier secures a sufficiency of revenue without 
increasing the taxes at all.’’ No doubt he was immediately labeled 
as a Radical, and therefore a visionary. How else explain a man 
who sought to devise means of increasing revenue without adding 
tax-burdens to the people? Wouldn’t economy in public expendi- 
ture be just as efficacious? 


Yet this visionary was, in his forty-eighth year, elevated by 
the Emperor to the rank of Vice-Grand Councillor. To the men of 
“Things As They Had Always Been” this was intensely distaste- 
ful, and they did what they could to show their distaste. But 
Wang, undeterred, proceeded to devise and implement a com- 
plete reorganization of the existing order. He was committed to 
his ‘“New Laws”. 

As soon as he was installed in his new office Wang An-shih 
founded the Financial Reorganization Bureau. Its first act was the 
Equitable Transport and Distribution Measure, which provided 
for a drastic change in the handling of the grain paid as substitute 
for tax-moneys. Instead of requiring that this grain he shipped to 
the capital and thence redistributed over the country, it was hence- 
forth to be turned over to local officials who would thus be 
enabled to purchase, by means of it, the necessary government 
supplies as cheaply as possible and at the time when they were 
needed. The measure also prevented the spoilage of grain in 
transport and overstocking of the Imperial Granary. 

The grain which accumulated in the local granaries was to 
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be used for the Agricultural Loans Measure. Heretofore Chinese 
farmers had been dependent upon money-lenders who had 
charged exorbitant rates of interest. The farmers were forever in 
debt and never able to pay their taxes to the government. Now 
the tax grain was to be used as loans with which to provide the 
farmer with food and seed. Although the interest rate was low, 
the government nevertheless gained much revenue, since by thus 
restoring the farming population’s financial stability it was able 
to collect both interest and a considerable amount in taxes. 


The rural population also profited from another of Wang 
An-shih’s reforms. His Militia Act provided for the training of 
the militia in the communities in which they were levied, thus 
decreasing the regular army and supplying the various communi- 
ties with trained troops against the periodic depredations of 
bandits. Wang’s adversaries made much of this measure. They 
stirred up public opinion against this dangerous muddler. They 
even caused some prospective militia members to indulge in self- 
injury. But the “muddler” rejected all “evidence” that the rural 
population was opposed to serving in the Militia. He calmly pro- 
ceeded to the next measure. 


From time immemorial China’s Public Service had been 
oppressive to the poorest classes. Wang’s Public Service Act now 
divided the burden evenly among all the people by means of a 
money levy based upon the amount of property holdings of the 
various families. With the proceeds from this tax, laborers were 
to be Aired instead of drafted. 


Now the Conservatives had a real argument against That 
Man. Here was another tax burden! The country was being im- 
poverished! That the increased levies also increased the country’s 
productivity, and that they were exacted justly and in proportion 
to the possession of individual property, meant nothing to the 
Opposition. Its members belonged to the privileged classes pre- 
viously tax exempt. They considered the new burden intolerable, 
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and proceeded to create the impression that the entire country 
was suffering financial oppression. 


Effective ammunition was supplied the Opposition by Wang 
An-shih’s next move. He incorporated the Equitable Transport 
Measure into a Trade and Barter Measure, which served to free 
the small traders from periodic accumulations of merchandise. 
The government relieved them of oversupply of goods which it 
then sold to alien tribes in the border regions, thus also improving 
trade relations with these tribes. Moreover, the small trader, like 
the farmer, became eligible to receive government loans at mod- 
est interest rates. Prices of all commodities were rigidly fixed. 
Profits accruing from the enforcement of this comprehensive 
Trade and Barter Measure were to be used for the colonization of 
outlying sections of the country. 


The answer of the Conservatives was an easy one. Was the 
august State to engage in “business”? And what was to become 
of private enterprise? And, finally, what was to become of private 
initiative? Wang An-shih had all the answers, the most effective 
of them being the fact that the Emperor supported him. 


And yet Wang An-shih himself was a Conservative. He 
revered the ancient Classics and adhered strictly to the precepts 
expressed therein. But the scholar-gentry knew these same Clas- 
sics and the same precepts, yet somehow drew different inferences. 
To Wang An-shih they contained a clear sanction of all his ideas 
for government control; to the Conservatives they just as clearly 
imposed upon Chinese government an unalterable policy of 


laissez-faire. 
IV. 


Eventually the downfall of That Man in Old Cathay was 
inevitable. Perhaps, as he himself must have ultimately realized, 
China had not yet been ready for his ideas. Perhaps also, as the 
Conservatives claimed, he had made too many mistakes. He had 
filled too many positions with men of his own party; a new bu- 
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reaucracy was built up; a certain amount of corruption crept in — 
and the Conservatives seized upon it gleefully. 

He was not responsible for a seven-months’ drought which 
overtook the country toward the end of his regime. But the Oppo- 
sition made the most of it. It was surely brought about by mis- 
rule; the Heavenly powers would not forever tolerate violations 
of sanctified tradition. The Emperor himself was impressed with 
the plausibility of the argument. Wang rejoined, of course, that 
“Floods and droughts occur in the ordinary course of Nature. All 
that’s necessary is that the Government should do all in its power 
to relieve the people.” But the Emperor was tired, and the country 
was tired; there had been too much excitement, too much heat 
and conflict. Peace was in order. Peace, which is wonderful! Wang 
An-shih tendered his resignation and left the court. The year was 
1074. Wang was fifty-three years old. 

He was recalled for a while about a year later when the Tartar 
hordes menaced China’s northern boundaries. Wang, seeing that 
his country was not sufficiently prepared to resist the threatening 
invasion, advocated conciliation. This was definitely a sign of 
weakness. The Opposition had him there. And when China was 
defeated in battle, the triumph of the “Men Who Had Told You 
So” was complete. Wang died in retirement, in 1086, after seeing 
the repeal of all his measures. 

Somebody then recorded the death of this statesman in the 
Book of History, in this wise: ‘“Wang An-shih was a very self- 
willed man. He could not brook opposition. He was so convinced 
that his own ideas were right that he would hold them tenaciously 
against all opposition. He had remarkable ideas, and unusual 
powers of rhetoric, which helped him to further his political 
theories. He was convinced that he ought to reform the character 
of the customs of his age.” 

It is easy to guess to what party this historian belonged. The 
crowing between the lines is unmistakable. The “old customs” 
had won out again. Good old customs! The comfort of returning 
to a familiar cycle where everything was as it always had been! 


THE MYSTICAL APOTHEOSIS 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


By JACQUES MARQUETTE 
SURVEY of the historical development of Christian 
A mystical literature is very enlightening. Not only does 
it display a wonderful array of spiritual documents of the highest 
value, but it also brings into evidence one of the most important 
facts concerning the mystical life. 

To use Professor Whitehead’s terminology, if there actually 
exists a Reality which everlastingly is, above the universal process 
of historical becoming, and if there exists in man a faculty to 
achieve consciousness of this everlasting Reality, the data of this 
consciousness should assume a general uniformity all through 
the ages. This is precisely what the historical development of 
Christian mysticism discloses. 

While there are minor differences in the works of mysto- 
graphs, due mainly to the evolution of style and literary forms, 
there is a remarkable uniformity in the general tenor of the 
accounts of the experiences of mystics from the very beginning 
to our day. Not only is there no trace of progress in the develop- 
ment of the mystical faculty in the course of time, but if anything 
it seems that its most brilliant period was at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

The first centuries witnessed a development of spiritual 
dedication, ascetism and monastic life such as we have not seen 
since. Already before the end of the fourth century the Eastern 
Mediterranean countries were covered by innumerable monas- 
teries in which literally hundreds of thousands of monks fol- 
lowed the mystic way. In Syria, in Egypt, in Mesopotamis, there 
arose a veritable legion of mystics, many of whom have left 
remarkable and most enlightening documents. Indeed, the 
spiritual brilliance and mystical activity of the first centuries was 
so intense that the numerous mystics of early Christianity have 
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treated adequately most of the aspects of mystical theology and 
practice. Nearly all later authors have done little more than re- 
state what they had said in that splendid era of ardent faith and 
zeal. This is widely acknowledged. As Dean Inge has said: 
Speculation among the Syrian monks of the third, 
fourth and fifth centuries was perhaps more unfettered 
and more audacious than in any other branch of 
Christendom at any other time. 

It would be unnecessary to devote much attention to Chris- 
tian mystical writers after the sixth century were it not for the 
fact that if they merely restate the data of their forerunners, they 
do so in a language nearer ours and their experiences took place 
in worldly surroundings so close to ours that they seem to be 
almost our contemporaries. But on close examination we shall 
perceive in them the living influence of the early fathers. Thus 
their works are of an extraordinary interest. It seems as if their 
proximity to the passage of Jesus upon our earth has endowed 
them with an everlasting freshness and import and it is much to 
our regret that we have to restrict ourselves to a very short survey 
of a few of the most prominent. 


Besides the prevailing atmosphere of the pagan world, rife 
with mystical fervor, early Christians found a powerful incentive 
to mystical endeavor in the Scriptures. The ‘Glad Tidings” were 
not only rich with an assurance of redemption, they also sounded 
many a call to eager souls to take the mystical short-cut to God. 
“The kingdom of Heaven is within you,” “Lo, I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world,” “Whosoever shall seek to 
gain his life shall lose it, but whosoever shall surrender his life 
shall preserve it,” “Where two or three are gathered in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 


The whole gospel of St. John is a powerful incentive to 
spiritual dedication: “It is the spirit that vivifies, the flesh profiteth 
nothing,” “thus we know that we are abiding in Him and He in 
us because He has given us of His spirit,” “If a man loves me, he 
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will observe my commandments and I shall come in him and 
establish my abode in him.” 

St. John definitely promises that Christians shall establish 
inward contact with God. “He will teach you all things and bring 
all things to your mind,” “Behold I stand at the gate and knock, 
if any man shall hear my voice and open to me, I will come in 
unto him, and I will sup with him and he with Me.” 

For John, Christ the Word, is at the same time the agent of 
creation and of its perpetuation: “That which has come into 
existence was life in Him .. . By Him all things are made.” The 
permanent presence of Christ the Word, in the hearts of men, as 
in all things, is not only a promise of redemption after death, but 
of actual inclusion in the continuous realization of the Eternal 
Now. “We are in Him that is true, even Jesus Christ. This is the 
true God and eternal life.’ This sense of ‘being in Christ’ even 
now, is the message of the Johannine Gospel and one under- 
stands why Origen said: “No one can understand the Gospel of 
John unless he has lain upon the breast of Jesus.” 


St. Paul also made a most important contribution to the 
foundation of asceticism and mysticism. His whole message is an 
exhortation to live up to the fact of the intimate union with 
Christ which has been established at baptism. A conflict is waged 
in man between his two natures, his body and his earthly appe- 
tites, and the spiritual nature, the Nous of philosophy. But while 
the Stoics were waging an almost desperate war against fleshly 
urges, Christians had received a most marvelous power to resist 
evil. Baptism has brought them not only the Holy Ghost but even 
the beautiful gift of actual inclusion in Christ. The Christian has 
become “grafted into Christ, our old man has been crucified with 
Him, so that the body of sin may be destroyed, in order that we 
may no longer be slaves to sin,” (Romans 4:5-6). “The temple 
of God is holy which you are,” (I Cor. 3: 17). ‘Know you not 
that you are the temple of God and that the Spirit of God dwell- 
eth in you?” (I Cor. 3:18). Paul summed up his teaching of 
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mystical union by saying: “Christ is all and in all,” (Col. 3:2). 
His influence for the promotion of mystical practice was enhanced 
by the fact that he was a practical mystic. Not only did he have 
the tremendous experience on the road to Damascus, but he 
stated in self-defence against the Corinthian Christians who clung 
to Judaism: “Must one glorify oneself? Is it useful? Yet I shall 
refer to some visions and revelations of the Lord. I know a man 
in Christ, who fourteen years ago was ravished to the third 
heaven, (if it was in his body I do not know, if it was outside of 
his body, I do not know, God knows). And I know that this man 
was taken into Paradise, and heard some ineffable words which 
it is not permitted to a man to reveal.” (II. Cor. 12:1-4). 


This awful reality was indeed transcending earthly experi- 
ence, “The eye has not seen nor the ear heard, neither has the 
heart of man received the things that God has prepared for those 
who love Him, but God has revealed them to us through His 
Spirit” (Cor. 2). And this presence of the operation of the Spirit 
in us, this activation of the Grace received at baptism will raise 
man to mystical union: ‘All of us who with an open countenance, 
contemplate the glory of the Lord as in a mirror, are formed in 
this same image, from glory to glory, even as through the Spirit 
of the Lord” (Eph. 3). 


Through the spiritual presence of Christ in their heart, 
Christians can be lifted up to the world of spiritual glory, above 
the limitations of the material universe subjected to the strict 
injunctions of the Mosaic law, dealing with the world of the 
Fall. Therefore, Paul urges Christians to rise above worldliness 
which binds them to the obsolete trammel of material causality. 
“As many of you are under the works of the law are under the 
curse” (Gal. 3). Christians should consequently forsake all 
earthly motives: “If the spirit is your motive power, you are no 
longer under the law” (Gal. 5:18). It is the glorious destiny of 
Christians to rise above worldly pursuits in order to reap a harvest 
of spiritual and mystical treasures. “You have been made dead to 
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the Law, by the body of Christ, in order that you might become 
the property of another, namely of Him who is risen from the 
dead, that you might bring forth fruit unto God.” (Rom. 74 je 
And in a sentence which is the condemnation of the partisans of 
a worldly religion the Apostle adds, in a paraphrase of the parable 
of Martha and Mary: “If you seek to be justified by the law, you 
are excluded from Christ, you are fallen away from Grace” 


(Gal.5). 


St. Paul also stressed the classical difference between the 
universal and transcendent Spirit, the Nous of the Greeks, and 
the soul, Psyche, which while in contact with Spirit can yet be 
engrossed in the sensory life of the world of matter. 


St. Clement was the first great doctor, and very much under 
the influence of Greek philosophy which he helped to incorpor- 
ate into Christian mystical theology. He held up the ideal of 
Christian perfection, consisting of the knowledge of God and of 
resemblance to God, that it was to be attained through apatheia, 
the cathartic control of passions, and love. Through apatheza, the 
soul in complete serenity “is lifted on a tranquil throne from 
which it beholds God above.” From this serene vision, man 1s 
lifted to God by the virtue of love, “For in the measure that a 
man loves God, he penetrates further into the inner sanctuaries 
of the Lord,” and St. Clement describes the glory of contem- 
plation: 

These Gnostic souls are carried away by the splen- 
dor of the Vision, and being recognized as holy among 
the holy, and ravished, they reach the highest of all 
regions, and there, they do not receive the divine 
Vision as on a mirror, but with a loving heart, they 
enjoy eternally this pure, radiantly clear and boundless 
vision, enjoying unalloyed felicity for ages without 
end. This is the apprehensive vision of pure hearts, 
and it is the work of the accomplished gnostic to have 
intercourse with God; as much as possible becoming 
like unto the Lord. (Strom. VII, 3) 
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In the same strain, Origen, his disciple, taught the way to 
mystical union: 
God . . . is perfect Goodness, and man can become 
like unto God by learning to know Him through the 
realization of the presence of the Word in his heart 


through purity and apatheia.... 
Origen proposing to the students of the didascalae, which he 


led after the death of St. Clement, not the ideal of a Gnostic 
philosopher, but that of an ascetic, laid the groundwork for the 
great movement for asceticism and mysticism which was to sweep 
over Christendom. 

His follower St. Basil left some rules which have become the 
pattern for many monastic regulations. He insisted, not only on 
the control of sensory attractions but even of intellectual opera- 
tions which must be transcended in order to open the way to 
higher vision: 

For as the senses perceive objects accessible to 
them, intelligence is able to grasp intelligible objects. 
Intelligence, hampered by fleshly bondage and filled 
with its own phantasies, needs the help of faith and 
virtue; and then it is able to make of its feet the feet 
of the heart and set them on the high places. (Epis. 
Apol. ad Caesarienses ) 

But, the stilling of intellectual phantasmagories was not suf- 
ficient, man had to receive the divine help of grace without which 
souls would be unable to bridge over the chasm separating 
creatures from the Creator. But, 

Why should I desire that Thou should come to me 
heartened, and the striving ones led to perfection. . . . 

(De spiritu sancto, IX, 233) 

With his early grounding first in the dualism of the Mani- 
cheans, then in the monism of the Neoplatonists, Augustine was 
well prepared to bring to Christian Theology the contribution of 
philosophy, as well as that of his own mystical experience. This 
experience enabled him to preserve a sense of the Divine Reality 
which is the corner stone of the mystical quest and which he most 
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eloquently formulated: 

Why should I desire that Thou should come to me 
who would not exist if Thou were not in me? Conse- 
quently, I would not be, O my God, I would not exist 
at all if Thou were not in me. Or rather, I would not 
be if I were not in Thee, of whom are all things, from 
whom are all things, in whom are all things. Whence 
could I come to Thee, since I am in Thee? Or whence 
couldst Thou come to me? For where could I go out- 
side heaven and earth for Thee to come there, O Thou 
my God who said “I fill Heaven and earth.” (Epist. 
C. C. XXXII, Madar) 

Yet if Augustine acknowledged, and even worshipped the 
presence of God in all Creation, he was not a Pantheist. One of 
his main contributions has been precisely to clarify the two con- 
nected problems of the relation of God to the world and the 
nature and the necessity of Grace. 


Like the Hindus, most Greek philosophers had professed 
some form of immanentism, holding that the Creator of the 
Cosmos, whether he was the Logos, or some Demiurge, remained 
immanently present in the creatures of the universe, whether 
under the guise of the RAizomata or root of being of Empedocles, 
of the Spermata or seeds of Anaxagoras, or the Reason, or Logos 
of Democritus. But Socrates and Plato, opposing ideas to matter, 
held a sort of dualism, leaving little relation between the gross 
world of matter and the subtle real world of ideas moulding and 
forming beings. Aristotle saw the reality of beings not in an ideal 
form, but in the force which in each individual actualizes his 
potential essence. But in the materiality of bodies there was a 
latent capacity to recognize the attraction, the lovability of the 
“Sovereign Good,” God: the “Immobile Motor of the Universe” 
who brings about the fulfilment of the Law in the Cosmos 
through the attraction felt for Him by the energies latent in 
matter. 

This view gave rise to the idea of the Stoics, holding that God 
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was the Seminal Reason of the world, all beings resulting from 
the play upon matter of one of the particular Reason, Logoi 
spermatikoi, or animating souls, through which God carries out 
His work in the world. For St. Clement the yearning of the soul 
for union with God was due to the presence of these “Seeds of 
the Logos.” 


St. Augustine achieved a synthesis of these competing views 
in a concept which was to provide the corner stone of the Swmma 
of St. Thomas on the subject. Following Plato, he holds that the 
Word contains an eternal vision of creation in all its details, the 
Ideas, patterns of things to be. To explain the operation of these 
subtle ideas on the forms of the gross world, he calls upon a 
world of celestial entities, intermediaries between the Divine 
Will, or Ideal plane of the cosmos, and the seminal reasons incar- 
nate in the souls of individuals. These seminal reasons are either 
of a natural or supernatural sort according to whether they rule 
the body or the soul. 

The presence in our souls of these seminal reasons is the 
echo of their divine origin in the Causal Logos, is the cause of our 
love for the divine attributes, Beauty, truth and God, as well as 
the source of our love for God Himself. Thus while God is really 
transcendent of human nature, there is in the soul an abiding 
direct emanation of his effulgence in the causal seeds. This be- 
comes known to the soul through the “Grace of the initial gift of 
Faith,” Initivm Fidei, a seminal reason which brings the soul to 
realize both its divine origin and its relation to God. This provided 
St. Thomas with the theological explanation of the operation of 
mystical experience. It also accounts for the doctrine of the neces- 
sity of grace to attain salvation. Without these supernatural 
seminal reasons, the soul would have no incentive to rise above 
the urges of the flesh and the lures of the world. 


But if these divine seeds are in the soul, it is as gifts of the 
Lord and not as part of its nature, and salvation is impossible to 
unaided human nature. Augustine reconciled the opposing views 
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of the Pelagians, who held that man could reach salvation by his 
own power, and that which contended that he was completely 
powerless without the help of grace, as was held by many re- 
formers. Augustine taught that if man could not be saved with- 
out grace he could secure this “Beautiful gift”, this eucharism, 
through prayer. It is true that even the desire to pray for grace 
was induced in man’s heart by another grace of God. But this did 
not lead to a fatalistic quietism since men had to cooperate in 
their salvation by a life of prayer and virtue. 


The earthly ideal assigned to Christians is that of “Christian 
Perfection” which is a life of perfect justice. A man is “Just in 
the Eternal” when his will is so completely submitted to that of 
the Lord that he can no longer err nor sin. This “Perfect Justice” 
is almost identical with the Hindu ideal of the Jivanmukti, the 
completely selfless devotee who has reached such an integration 
of his practice of life in the orderly unfoldment of the divine 
purpose, that he ceases to create Karma, i.e. interference with the 
Cosmic becoming. It is also suggestive of the similar idea of Yoga, 
divine Union reached through “‘skill in action.” . . . 


The mysterious writer who wrote under the name of the first 
bishop of Athens, Dionysus the Areopagite, was to exercise an 
even greater influence on Christian mystical theology, an influ- 
ence so great on medieval writers that it was only second to that 
of Holy Writ. His conception is based on Plotinus. All beings 
flow from God and are returning to Him. The first hypostasis is 
the Son, the Logos of St. John, from whom proceeds the multi- 
plicity of the universe. All beings are one in God, yet preserve 
their individuality. The evolutionary process is accomplished by 
a sublimation in which beings return to God by transcending 
their personal limitations, enabling the higher soul to enter the 
“darkness of nescience,” which is union beyond the intelligible 


world.... 
Like St. Augustine, Dionysus describes three degrees in con- 
templation: entry of the soul into Divine darkness, the inacces- 
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sible lights in which God lives according to Scriptures (Tim. 
6:16); mystical silence, the control of evil powers of the soul; 
vision of God and union with Him, in which the soul although 
absorbed in God does not lose its personality, which makes of 
Dionysius a distinct forerunner of the Aristotelian individualism 
which was to be taught by St. Thomas. 

Union with God is described in a way reminiscent of the 
Hindu and Platonist theory of a plurality of souls. . .. 

These views, really sublime in the etymological sense, have 
inspired all the great Catholic and Protestant mystical authors to 
our own time and we might stop with them in our survey of 
Christian mysticism. Yet the great Spanish mystics exercised such 
an influence that we feel constrained to resort to their works to 
complete our survey of the atmosphere in which Christian mys- 
ticism is evolving. 

We must introduce our reference to Spanish mysticism by a 
remark on the contribution of the Moslem mystics of the Iberian 
peninsula. They enriched Christian thinkers with the profound 
views of Aristotle on the value of individuality as the indispen- 
sible medium of creation, and provided a powerful incentive to 
the great mystical revival of the Lowlands and Rhineland, with 
Eckhart and his disciples, Ruysbroek, Tauler, Suso and the Span- 
ish Alumbrados, and, later on, the glorious schools of Ignatian 
and Carmelitan mysticism. The Carmelites were graced by the 
presence in their order of two of the greatest mystical authors of 
all time, Santa Theresa and St. John of the Cross. 

Although faithfully abiding by the official doctrine of the 
necessity of grace to obtain contemplation, Santa Theresa claims 
that all are called to it if they only follow the necessary discipline 
“Remember that the Lord invites all... He says without restric- 
tion: ‘Come ye all.’ I hold it for certain that all those who will 
not tarry on the way shall receive this quickening water.” 

In describing her mystical experiences, she compares the soul 
to a garden which is watered with an abundance corresponding 
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to the influx of grace. The soul is constituted by seven successive 
degrees or mansions. The three lower ones are the physical, senti- 
mental and mental natures in which the soul functions in ordinary 
consciousness in the pursuit of worldly activities. 


Her four degrees of orison correspond to the four higher 
mansions. She draws a sharp distinction between the first orison 
acquired in intellectual effort by man’s merits alone and the three 
higher ones which are the result of the blessings of grace. .. . 


The scanty blessings received in the first orison are compared 
with the desultory watering of a garden with water hoisted by 
hand from a deep well. This is the orison of stillness, and although 
originating in intellectual meditation it can only be attained when 
the will surrenders quietly to God, without obliterating forcefully 
the mind and senses but ignoring them. 

The next orison, the orison of quietude, or of the Divine taste 
is reached also in the fourth mansion. The more abundant bless- 
ings received evoke the watering of the garden by means of a 
wheel of buckets moved by a handle, an indication that man’s 
efforts are supplemented by a measure of grace. ... 

The third orison, or orison of union, corresponds to the 
watering of the garden by an abundant rain, and takes place in 
the fifth mansion. The mind has become completely obliterated. 

Here one no longer senses anything, one does noth- 
ing but enjoy without knowing what it is that is en- 
joyed. ... All senses are so much absorbed in this bliss 
that none has any freedom to deal with something 
else, inwardly or outwardly... . At last one is entirely 
dead to the world to live increasingly in God. It is a 


delightful death . . . because if the soul seems really 
to part from the body, it is the better to be united to 


God. 
Here the saint makes a very enlightening admission. In accord- 
ance with a prevailing doctrine which found a strong expression 
in the exercises of St. Ignatius, she obediently declared that the 
contemplation of the divine humanity of Christ was the necessary 
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door to union. But she admits that even this exalted idea disap- 
pears when higher consciousness is attained: 

When it pleases God to suspend all the powers of 
the soul .. . it is evident that against our wishes, this 
presence of the Holy Humanity escapes us. 

This struggle between actual experience and the desire to read 
into it a commendable context is one of the main difficulties in 
the interpretation of transcendent experiences. . . . 

The sixth mansion is the seat of some visions and experiences 
but mostly of painful trials for the soul struggling with the death 
to worldly attachments which is necessary to prepare it for the 
supreme experience of the seventh mansion, the orison or Union 
of Spiritual Wedding. This is different from all visions where the 
senses or imagination had any part: 

The Lord appears in the centre of the soul without 
imaginative vision, but by an intellectual vision even 
more delicate than the one I mentioned, and in the 
same way that He appeared to His Apostles without 
passing through doors, when He said unto them “Pax 
vobis.” In that instant the Lord deigns to render mani- 
fest the heavenly beautitude, in a mode the sublimity 
of which surpasses that of all visions and of all spirit- 
ual tastes. ... 

A disciple of Santa Theresa, St. John of the Cross, was to 
complete her teaching, in his works which constitute the culmin- 
ating peak of Christian mystical literature. He was outstanding in 
his denunciation of engrossment in any kind of imaginative or 
intellectual construction. In strong opposition to the visualizing 
exercises of St. Ignatius, he said: 


I... declare that all imaginary visions or percep- 
tions, all perceptible forms or species conveyed 
through figure, image, or even whatever knowledge 
of a particular nature, whether considered as false and 
coming from the demon, or as true and coming from 
God, should neither occupy nor nurture understand- 
ing. The soul shall not desire their communication, 
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nor retain them when they come, so that she can keep 
herself free, unencumbered, pure and simple, without 
mode or manner, as is required for Divine Union. 

Understanding is powerless to comprehend God. It lacks the 
necessary assimilation to this sublime object. While it is true that 
all creatures have 

... a given relationship with God and are marked 
with a divine imprint, . . . according to the measure 
of their excellence, but between them and God, there 
is NO connection, no essential likeness . . . the distance 
separating the Divine Being from a created being is 
infinite. Hence the impossibility for our understanding 
to penetrate into God through the medium of crea- 
tures whether celestial or terrestrial. 

Repeatedly St. John warns against the insidious suggestions 
of the imaginative faculty ever trying to deceive the soul in accept- 
ing as realities its fleeting constructions. . .. 

Consequently as soon as the first steps have been taken on the 
Via Mystica, intellectual meditation must be discarded, so that the 
mind may be darkened by the deep night of the soul, opening the 
way for the perception of the supersensory and super-mental 
contemplation. St. John describes three successive nights, cor- 
responding to the three theological virtues: the night of faith, 
reached through the silencing of understanding; the night of 
hope, brought about by the silencing of understanding; and the 
night of love, reached by silencing the will through love. 

In a remarkable analysis of mystical conditions which brings 
him very close to the Maya theory of India and to the Swmyata of 
Buddhism, while explanatory of the saying of Jesus that to be 
saved men had to become as little children, he declares that all 
memories of impressions received through the senses must be 
forgotten to allow the soul to aspire freely to God: 

So that there shall remain no imprint in her, for 
her to remain as spotless and as void as possible, as if 
nothing had ever passed through her, in the complete 
oblivion and absence of anything. ... 
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After the night of the senses has been achieved by the silenc- 
ing of the three powers attributed by theology to the soul, under- 
standing, memory and will, the first part of the mystical way, 
active contemplation is reached. 

In accordance with the doctrine of the Catholic church, this 
active contemplation is opened to all men with the simple help of 
ordinary grace, if they make the effort necessary to open them- 
selves to the operation of these graces. On the contrary, to 
achieve the supreme Divine Union, in passive contemplation, the 
soul must receive an infused Grace from the Holy Ghost, which 
is only granted to a few elect ones. It helps man to effectuate the 
passive purifications of the senses and of the soul, which will lead 
to the supreme purification of the night of the soul, in which “the 
old man” is finally destroyed in what St. John calls ‘“The interior 
disassimilation.” This leads to Divine Union which takes place in 
“The heart of the soul” in the culmination of love. ... 


Thus after the darkness of the night of the soul, its obscure 
void is filled by the effulgent radiance of the Infinite spiritual 
fulness. .. . This brilliant flight through the interior infinitudes 
of the purified soul brings to a close our short survey of the devel- 
opment of Christian mystical theology. 


We saw how the Christian is called by the graces he received 
at baptism to wage a triumphant war against the “old man” of 
this world; how the general graces of the Holy Ghost make it 
possible for all to attain through their own efforts to the blessings 
of active contemplation, in accordance with all schools of mys- 
tical traditions. Above this, the superior form of passive divine 
union can only be attained with help of a special grace coming 
from the outside: “More than self.” This again is in accordance 
with general mystical tradition. The only point of variance is 
when it is held that only a few, even among Christians, will re- 
ceive this special grace. Yet we saw how some of the greatest 
Catholic witnesses felt irresistibly prompted to assert that all 
souls would be called to mystical union. Even if this were not the 
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case, this exclusion would not have a fatal implication since con- 
templation is not held necessary to salvation. But, if indeed it is a 
free gift, the lofty array of great souls who acceded to it within 
the fold of Christendom, constitute for all pilgrims through the 
vale of life both the assurance of their inclusion in a fuller world 
than the one they actually know and an incentive to avail them- 
selves of the methods which have led so many souls to a realiza- 
tion of the full glory of the living process and its fathomless 
origin. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


An article in Politics for December 1945 is but one indication of the world- 
wide interest in Personalism. The title of the article is “Personalism and Totali- 
tarianism”. It was written by Will Herberg as the first of a series on New Roads 
im Politics. 

Totalitarianism, according to the author, implies the penetration of the 
state into every aspect of human life, control of every interest, systematic organ- 
ization of every activity. It is not primarily a political system but a spiritual 
regime, a way of life in which any claim to personal self-determination is 
rejected as an intolerable presumption and blasphemy. The Totalitarian state is 
omnipotent, absolute, infallible, and its prophet was Rousseau who insisted on 
complete subjection to the state as the true freedom. Revolutionary France 
furnished the first illustration in proclaiming the voice of the people to be the 
voice of God. This perversion of Democracy, and we feel, of the intent of 
Rousseau, provided a radical ambiguity in the concept of Democracy which 
enables modern totalitarianisms to pose as “true democracies”. The movement 
has been gigantically fostered by our common collectivism which we have sum- 
moned for the prosecution of nearly every enterprise in sports, reading clubs, 
financial combinations, labor unions, which have usurped individual initiative 
and work toward completion in a totalitarian society. 

Totalitarianism cannot be met on the theoretical or the practical level 
merely by opposing isolated aspects and manifestations; it must be fought in 
the name of a radically opposed principle — and that principle is personalism. 

Personalism affirms the primacy of the person both existentially and 
morally. It ascribes independent reality and ultimate value to the individual 
person alone. Persons alone are ends-in-themselves; all else, — social institu- 
tions, society, the state — have being and significance derivatively, only as 


means. ... What personalism fundamentally opposes is depersonalization — 
the degradation of the person into a thing, into a mere instrumentality or 
means. 


Herberg does not assume that every type of collectivism is wrong, but the 
alternative that now confronts us is a choice between totalitarian collectivism and 
democratic collectivism. Democratic collectivism can be achieved only by a man- 
date higher than that of social prosperity and physical comfort. If democracy is 
to be preserved, supreme loyalty can be only to a God of righteousness, justice, 
and love. On this basis alone can the rights of the individual be preserved in a 
collective society. The Democratic society must rest upon the intrinsic worth of 
every human being as a potential child of God whose integrity cannot be invaded 
without loss to the whole. 


This fact he emphasizes by the quotation from Bertrand Russell with which he 
heads his article: 


What is there to set against this powerful trend towards the enslave- 
ment of the human spirit? I can see nothing except the old religious 
emphasis upon the individual, which is an essential part of both Christianity 
and Buddhism. 


Herberg then proceeds: 


“The recognition of the absolute value of every personality”, writes 
Berdyaev, “as made in the image and likeness of God, the inadmissibility of 
treating the human personality as a mere instrument or tool, lies at the very 
basis of Christianity .. . the human soul is of more value than all the king- 
doms of the world.” 

and then concludes: “Only the personalist mystique of vital religion can supply 
the spiritual resources to resist totalitarian diabolism”. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


The American Philosophical Association 
Joint Meeting with the Pacific Division 


The first meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association since the beginning of the war was held at Berkeley 
December 27 to 29, 1945, and was marked by two significant features. 
These were a joint meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions with 
the Pacific Division, and the delivery of the seventh in the series of Carus 
Lectures, by Professor C. I. Lewis of Harvard University. The Berkeley 
campus with its spacious classrooms and College Women’s Club, and the 
adjacent Hotel Durant provided an ideal setting for the meetings. The 
local philosophy faculty proved as usual most congenial hosts. 

The first morning was devoted to a meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy. The discussions and papers 
of the first afternoon gathered around the central theme of Theory of 
Value and Ethics. In the evening at an informal smoker the Carus lec- 
turer instead of delivering an opening address, led the group in a discus- 
sion on the problem of Valuation, which was to be the theme of the 
succeeding lectures. Friday morning was devoted to the general theme 
of logic, including probability theory, and meaning. The papers in the 
Saturday morning program were somewhat diverse in nature and 
included topics from Nietzsche to symbolic logic and phenomenology. 

Friday afternoon in Wheeler hall the first of the Carus lectures was 
delivered by Professor Lewis, continuing the general theme of Valuation, 
on the topic “Inherent Values and the Esthetic”. The lecturer developed 
the thesis that distinctly aesthetic experience is different only in degree 
from other types of experience such as the cognitive and the moral or 
active. In the closing lecture of the series Professor Lewis took a positive 
position on the unavoidability of moral imperatives. The lectures will 
constitute three chapters in a forthcoming book to be entitled “The 
Analysis of Knowledge”. 

Without doubt the high point of the meetings was the annual dinner 
and Presidential address. This was delivered by the retiring president, 
Professor W. R. Dennes of the University of California, on the timely 
subject “Conflict”. The general tenor of his remarks was to indicate that 
the great differences of opinion between men both in thought and action 
can be mediated, and some excellent hints were given toward this end. 

The Association voted to accept the invitation of the University of 
Oregon for the next annual meeting. New officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Professor E. J. Nelson, of the University of Washington; 
Vice-President, Professor Alexander Mezlov, of the University of British 
Columbia; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor E. W. Strong of the University 


of California. 
Herbert L. Searles. 
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Eastern Division 

The Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association met 
from February 21st to 23rd at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New 
York. The program followed the general order of a consideration of the 
problems of aesthetics, theory of knowledge, logic, metaphysics, history 
of thought, and ethics. One evening was given over to a discussion by 
Erwin Edman and Cornelius Kruse of the philosophic activities of Latin 
America. The Presidential Address was delivered by Professor William 
K. Wright on “The End of the Day”. The Saturday morning session was 
devoted to the consideration of the “Distinctive Contribution of Philos- 
ophy to the Issues of Peace”, by Glenn R. Morrow, Ralph Barton Perry, 
and Herbert W. Schneider. 


The Southwestern Philosophic Conference 
The Southwestern Philosophic Conference, meeting in Lubbock, 
Texas, elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, 
H. N. Lee; Vice-President, A. J. Bahm; Secretary-Treasurer, L. E. Hahn; 
Executive Committee, Gustav Mueller, I. K. Stephens, and W. B. Mahan. 


Distressed Editor 

The same mail brought the Editor two communications recently, 
one or the other of which is likely to meet a responsive chord in all our 
constituents. 

The first was from Ohio and detailed the subscriber’s joy in that a 
recent number had stressed so emphatically the spiritual note, and con- 
fessing to unusual meeting of personal needs. 

The other we shall print not only because it is so true but gives us 
opportunity for humiliation and confession, both being good for the 
soul. This subscriber from Wrexham, Wales, writes: 

Two or three years ago, I mentioned to you my satisfaction 
with The Personalist, especially with the book reviews. I have 
been able to get several of the books reviewed and have been 
in complete agreement with the reviewers in all cases except 
one, (Mursel’s Philosophy for War Time). Since that date, 
though, in my opinion, there has been a progressive deteriora- 
tion in the other material in the journal. There has been a 
lack of thorogoing philosophical articles, and a large number 
of religious ones instead, and these are less theological than 
evangelical and devotional. Being a product of the School of 
Philosophy, the journal is primarily a philosophical journal— 
Or so I presume it should be. At present it is very far from 
being that, and I would welcome the return to its pages of 
more informative and progressive material, displaying more 
vigorous and analytical thinking. Such material your country 
is able to produce in abundance. There is relatively a large 
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number of religious journals in both your country and mine. I 
trust The Personalist is not permanently going to swell their 
ranks! 
Yours faithfully, 
F. P. Beech. 


Faithful are the wounds of a friend, and we desire to express our 
appreciation of the criticisms. We have no alibi except the character of 
articles sent in, from which the Editor must choose. Our mast head 
declares for Philosophy, Religion, and Literature, not for Theology. The 
war has made a difference, we shall use all our powers to do better; 
contributors please notice. 


“The Liao Liao of the Wind” 

In Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, Hughes tells of Tzu Ch’i, 
a man given to abstraction, who, questioned about his pre-occupation 
with supramundane things, replied: “You have listened to the music 
which man makes, but you have not listened to the music of the earth; or 
you may have listened to the music of the earth, but you have not listened 
to the music of Heaven. . . Have you never listened to the liao liao of 
the wind?” While the music of man comes from pipes, and that of the 
earth from its cavities and obstructions, there is a deeper music than all 
this, that which stirs the soul at the contemplation of the Source of all 
things. How rarely do we listen to this subtler music! In memory, I catch 
the harmony of wind and rain from under a bark shelter in the mountain 
fastness where the Pemigewasett begins its journey toward the sea. There 
was the undertone of the mountain river, the roar of the storm, the swift 
strokes of the rain-drops, the rhythmic drip of the water, the magic flutes 
of the wind in the tree-tops, and the diapason of distant thunder. The 
individual feels wrapped about, lost, shut in by the elements of land, and 
sky, and air, as if redrawn into the womb of the primal earth. There is 
about the experience something deeper than the music of man, though 
not more significant, but neither music of earth nor of man is fully sensed 
and understood unless he comes to the profounder consciousness of the 
universal Spirit in whose appointment his life stands. Nature has gifts 
of her own but they do not reach fulness of meaning until consciously 
over-shadowed by the deeper Presence. Have you listened to the /izo liao 
of the wind and caught the echoes of ‘‘a Voice beyond the storm”? 

id Bad ae 


ALONG THE 


Stormy Petrels of Revolution 


HUMAN NATURE, THE MARXIAN 
VIEW. By Vernon Venable. Alfred 
Knopf, New York. Pp. xii, 217, xiii. 
$3.00. 


Venable’s Human Nature is undoubt- 
edly a book for the times. Its outstand- 
ing feature is the detachment with 
which it examines the human side of 
Marxian philosophy. This is a rare gift 
in these days of strong class and politi- 
cal feeling in which the judicial temper 
seldom enters the discussion. Yet there 
was never a time in history when it was 
so important to discuss without rancor 
or prejudice. 

How could the initiator of the 
phrase, “From every man according to 
his ability, to every man according to 
his needs,” which breathes the very 
essence of Christianity, pour contempt, 
sarcasm and vilification on all religious 
sentiments, inveigh against love, and 
finally declare for unending war, or at 
least until all classes had been reduced 
to a common level of weakness and 
incapacity? That is the question certain 
to engross the mind of the average 
reader. 

It is the very virulence of this attack 
upon the achievements of society that 
makes an unprejudiced view all but 
impossible. Many a man condemns 
“communism” without having the 
slightest idea as to what communism is, 
or as to what Marx wrote. It is simply 
a designation for the common enemy of 
society and so is correctly applied not 
once in a hundred times. We now use 
the epithet against every one who dif- 
fers from us in political, social, or even 
religious opinion. It fits conveniently 
members of the opposite political 
party, the labor union, people who be- 
lieve in cooperatives, those who stand 
against race discrimination, teachers of 
political economy, New Dealers, or 
what are we opposed to. The fact re- 
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mains, however, that great sections of 
the world-populations are devoted to 
Marxian political theory and the land 
they govern a much greater proportion. 
The irony of events has, moreover, cast 
them and us together for mutual coop- 
eration or for destruction. Under these 
circumstances it is high time we gave 
over the use of epithets that only dis- 
close our ignorance and begin to try to 
understand what the other fellow is 
thinking about. 

To this end we could perhaps make 
no better beginning than by the 
thoughtful perusal of this book. Ven- 
able possesses an analytic mind and 
attacks the problem where it reaches its 
most significant phase, that is in the 
Marxian concept of human nature. The 
heart of the whole theory is discover- 
able in the Marxian view of man, 
which was based on the Darwinian 
theory of descent. Man is seen as the 
inevitable result of a temporal process, 
the creature of the struggle for exist- 
ence in spite of Marx’s criticism of the 
general theory. If certain members of 
modern society have justified their 
business methods with the excuse that 
science indicates struggle to be the 
source of progress, they have only to be 
reminded that they are blood-brothers 
of the communists they condemn. Yes, 
but with perhaps this difference, they 
have in mind the survival of a class, 
while the Marxian would have the 
struggle proceed until all are reduced 
to a common level. How this could be 
with neither party nor class triumph- 
ant, may seem puzzling, but a few more 
wars like that which is even yet unfin- 
ished may show us the way to the com- 
plete general exhaustion of a “classless 
society.” 

Marx believed that human nature 
could be changed, not by what a man 
thought, or willed, or dreamed, but by 
what he produced. He had scant use 
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for morals or religion which to his 
mind ameliorated the struggle and so 
held men back from the ultimate desid- 
eratum. 
The determinants of man’s change, 
as Marx and Engels see it, are 
man’s Own concrete productive 
practices in the business of main- 
taining the concrete material 
conditions necessary to the actual 
continuance of life. (p. 45) 

. the Marxian view, transfers 
responsibility for most of the 
actual historical changes in human 
“nature” from the mere labour of 
production to the class interests 
which determine what kind of 
production shall be carried on at 
any given time .. . Hence it is the 
class structure of society which, 
except in the case of the most 
primitive communities, histori- 
cally determines the kind of men 
there will be at any given time 
and the direction of the develop- 
ment of human nature. (p. 53) 
... [Engels] finds the primary 
causal agent in man’s biological 
evolution to be neither competi- 
tion nor co-operation, neither nat- 
ural selection nor communication 
nor consciousness, but man’s adap- 
tation to the basic requirements of 
his life upon the earth, the pro- 
ductive relations he bears with 
nature in the labour process. (72- 
hee, 

Marx and Engels considered man 
alone capable of making his own his- 
tory but they believed that man had not 
made it up to this time. It would seem 
that already there has been enough 
labor and sorrow to have produced 
perfect history, but not so. The stress 
is laid not upon the instruments of pro- 
duction such as capitalism has devised 
but rather upon the social relations in 
which they have been devised. The 
attack is upon the capitalistic mode of 
production while retaining the capital- 
istic technique. 

In the Marxian view of history we 
have plain resort to “the good old 
times” as contrasted with the new fac- 
tory system which he witnessed a hun- 


dred years ago. He grows idyllic about 
the freedom, the leisure and the artistic 
productivity of man when production 
was carried on in the home. Then the 
cobbler made a complete shoe which 
fed his soul as it could never be fed by 
pegging on soles alone. But the picture 
may miss some of the complementary 
lights: the whole family committed to 
hourless days of unremitting toil in a 
slatternly one-room home. In China 
may be seen such homes in which four- 
year-olds and grandparents are equally 
occupied. All working but too poor 
themselves to own any of the beautiful 
tapestries which they produce. A forty- 
hour week for one member of the fam- 
ily could be better than that, with at 
least one hundred and twenty hours of 
absence from the scene of toil. It is 
easy to over-simplify the situation by 
loose generalizations. 

Evidently the Marxian quarrel was 
with society as it is and was. Chiefly 
observant of the long hard road with so 
little achieved for the amelioration of 
man’s lot, it was felt the only cure was 
the violent destruction of all competing 
theories, the sweeping away of present 
ideals as but lingering impediments of 
dalliance and hypocrisy. All must come 
through war so complete as to upset the 
whole framework of society. 

As to personalism: 

Thus far, then, there would seem 
to be little ambiguity about the 
Marxian repudiation of equalitar- 
ian personalism and all of its 
works. But it was after all none 
other than Marx who contributed 
to ethical thought that famous 
ideal of distributive justice .. . 
“From each according to his abili- 
ties, to each according to his 
needs” . . . which has not only 
become widely accepted as the cri- 
terion of a truly humanist (Marx 
would say functioning commun- 
ist) society, but represents, from 
anyone’s standpoint, the flowering, 
completion, and synthesis of all 
the most able saws of the classical 
equalitarians. In it is more than 
fully encompassed not only Ben- 
tham’s “greatest good to the great- 
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est number,” not only the popular 
democratic “equality of opportun- 
ity’ and Rashdall’s subtler and 
more perceptive “equality of con- 
sideration,” but even the famous 
second maxim of Kant himself, 
which proclaims the ideal of a 
humanity which, in any man’s 
person and every man’s, is always 
regarded and treated as an end in 
itself, never as merely a means. 
(pp. 206-7) 

... Marx and Engels again and 
again repudiate all ethical abso- 
lutes, including the equalitarian. 
(p. 207) 

To read with a discerning mind will 
throw much light on present day prob- 
lems. We must realize how the other 
half of the world thinks, what are the 
premisses from which it works. It will 
not be sufficient ignorantly to oppose. 
Our approach must be sympathetic 
with the general aim of improving the 
lot of the last and least human being, 
and we must bring the argument of 
stronger facts, the potency for freedom 
of such democracy as we have achieved. 

The point at which Homer seems 
principally to nod is the sweeping and 
obviously unfair inclusion of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and St. John’s Col- 
lege as forms of Medievalism or Neo- 


Feudalism. 
Ree iees 


SCIENCE AND THE PLANNED STATE. 
By John R. Baker. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 120. $1.75. 


To those who desire the arguments 
against totalitarianism and regimenta- 
tion in the state Science and the Planned 
State by John R. Baker will come as a 
boon. Whatever opinion one harbors 
he will find here material of interest, 
compelling and important. As will be 
gathered from the title, Dr. Baker who 
is a lecturer in Zoology at Oxford, is 
chiefly concerned with the influence on 
scientific progress of governmental reg- 
ulation. The concern of totalitarianism 
in the control of science he believes 
arises from the modern idea that the 
science of any given period is the inev- 
itable result of political and economic 
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conditions (p. 16), that is the material- 
istic and totalitarian determinism, 
which it is his purpose to examine. 

The values of science, he contends do 
not spring from search for material 
usefulness, for science is not a utility, 
but an end in itself. To this aim abso- 
lute freedom of inquiry is necessary: 

The free research worker is never 
on holiday. He must always, day 
and night, be ready for the arrival 
of an idea. He can only achieve 
that readiness by so arranging his 
life that ideas may come. He can- 
not order them to come, but he 
can and must provide an environ- 
ment in which their coming is a 
possibility. For this some solitude 
and mental quiet are necessary. 
(55) 

He must be able to move unhamp- 
ered in any direction that truth seems 
to lead him. He goes on to describe the 
actual state of science under totalitar- 
ianism and here is where he probably 
reaches the field of greatest controversy 
where generalizations are most perilous. 

Most important of all is the final 
chapter on the duties of scientists to 
society with which there would be 
rather general agreement. 


A book of decided contemporary 
interest. 


Rv: 


BRINGING OUR WORLD TOGETHER, 
A Study in World Community by Daniel 
Johnson Fleming. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y. $2.00. 


Professor Fleming’s brief but timely 
Bringing Our World Together is an 
effort to call attention to those unifying 
forces in world society which must 
operate if civilization is to survive. He 
reviews the various contributions to a 
philosophy of history made by the 
Chinese, Islam, the Greeks, the Hebrew 
prophets, and Christianity. Next he dis- 
cusses the diversification of the “races” 
through isolation, climate, and culture, 
holding to the common origin of all. 
From community of origin he moves to 
the fact of community of interest, the 
demand for a new tolerance not only 
of race and culture but of religions as 
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well. We should he thinks, pay more 
attention to the beliefs, sentiments, and 
ideals that we hold in common and end 
the emphasis to the divisions that cre- 
ate feelings of racial or religious supe- 
riority. Interesting to the personalist is 
the section on the advance from group- 
consciousness to person. The develop- 
ment of individual consciousness he 
sees as a great step forward in its crea- 
tive effects on civilization. In the third 
and last stage of this development he 
quotes from Waldo Frank’s Chart for 
Rough Water the description of the 
person as “the individual integrated in 
his cosmos”. Personality is achieved 
when the individual feels himself 
organically related to the whole and 
attains dignity only as he becomes the 
bearer of values greater than himself. 
He calls for a global view of the world, 
in which there is no East and West, 
except by common agreement in the 
minds of the people. In this common 
moral climate he would build the new 
world. 
RACE: 


In the Field of History 


METHOD FOR THE EASY COMPRE- 
HENSION OF HISTORY. By John 
Bodin. Translated by Beatrice Reynolds. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. xxix, 402. $6.00. 


Jean Bodin’s Methodus relatively 
neglected and approximately four hun- 
dred years late has finally found its way 
into English translation. It was the 
earliest of Bodin’s works and was more 
or less superseded by his later and more 
important Republic and the Heptaplo- 
meres of which works it gives a pre- 
liminary promise. Nevertheless the 
Method has an importance in its own 
right and should draw a renewal of 
interest in a philosopher of history 
well-nigh forgotten. Bodin’s work be- 
came important to Grotius, justly fa- 
mous, and still a classic. 

Bodin flourished at the time of the 
religious wars, at the final break-up of 
feudalism and the flowering of the 
Renaissance. Historical interpretation 
had followed slavishly the Apocalyptic 
books of the Bible, particularly of 
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Daniel which Bodin strove to supplant 
with a natural method. His work is 
mentioned by Thompson in the His- 
tory of Historical Writing as the first 
of the Manuals for the study of history. 
Bodin’s great contribution to thought 
is undoubtedly to be found in his doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the state 
which he held could not over-ride the 
rights of the individual. He sought the 
overthrow of Aristotelian politics and 
the refutation of Machiavelli. If he 
seemed at times to commend absolut- 
ism in government it was only to the 
extent of protection of the common 
good. One wonders if at this early day 
some inkling of the Chinese doctrine 
that an Emperor who failed in his duty 
to the people could be lawfully de- 
posed, might not already have reached 
him through the letters of the early 
Jesuit missionaries of China who sent 
back such glowing accounts of Chinese 
culture. The time is very close but not 
impossible. 

His work breaking the way for a 
complete naturalism and a gospel of 
tolerance launches into fields beyond 
the scope of his knowledge and under- 
standing. He endeavors to explain the 
various cultures as due to climate in a 
way to please the most materialistic 
behaviorist and yet he does not free 
himself from theological interpretation 
and at times lapses back into a depend- 
ence upon astrology. He counsels the 
weighing of authority in historians by 
the various scientific tests and he des- 
cends to the level of myth and legend. 
He upholds the cyclic theory of history 
and clings to concepts that contradict 
it. He was, however, for the weighing 
of facts, the investigation of sources, 
and he believed that human events fol- 
lowed certain undeviating laws that 
made possible a philosophy of history. 

The work was worth doing and is 
well done and both the translator and 
the Columbia University Press are to be 
congratulated. Beside all this, the work 
does possess a genuine value for the 
student of history because it gives us a 
picture of the inner thought of a revo- 
lutionary period in many respects like 
our own. RET 
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SULIEMAN THE MAGNIFICENT, 1520- 
1566, by Roger Bigelow Merriman, Gur- 
ney Professor of History and Political 
Science, Harvard University. Harvard 
University Press. Pp. viii & 325. $3.50. 


Most of us have learned our history 
from the historians of the West who 
have seen the later Moslem invasions 
mostly from a restricted standpoint. We 
have been mostly conscious of the acts 
of Henry the Eighth, Charles the Fifth, 
and Francis the First, and their efforts 
to ‘save’ Christendom from the 
Mohammedan menace. In this story of 
Sulieman we look on the campaign 
from the standpoint of what Islam was 
attempting to do and therefore we are 
likely to get quite a different view of 
that troubled situation. All four of the 
monarchs mentioned were young men 
and they divided the hegemony of the 
Western and near Eastern worlds 
among them. 

The work is mainly due to the late 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, who died in 
1928 with his manuscript unfinished. 
Professor Merriman has gone over the 
whole ground and has added certain 
valuable chapters of his own. The orig- 
inal manuscript dealt primarily with 
Sulieman’s military campaigns, and 
these additional chapters by Professor 
Merriman give us certain desirable in- 
formation concerning Turkish Govern- 
ment, people, customs, and traditions 
that go far to render it a completed 
product. 


An unanticipated result, perhaps, is 
the light which the political conditions 
in Europe of the Sixteenth Century, 
along with the campaigns have to 
throw upon the recent war. The rise of 
the theory and practice of “balance of 
power” is clearly shown, and the great 
points of military strategy in the near 
East, in Malta, Crete, Taranto, Corfu, 
North Africa, and Eastern Europe seem 
like a repetition of the campaigns of 
1940-45. Likewise the internal weak- 
ness of the “Christian” nations due to 
their jealousies, their treasons, and their 
avarice, can but be a sad reminder of 
more recent days. Certainly both in 
character and in military prowess, and 
also in tolerance toward a defeated 
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enemy Sulieman was in no respect in- 
ferior. He had to deal with enemies 
who would not keep their word, whose 
promises were given with mental reser- 
vations, and who at any time would 
betray him or the Christian cause if it 
seemed for the moment to their ad- 
vantage. A part of the weakness was 
due also to the internal strife caused by 
the Reformation. Charles was deter- 
mined to root out the Lutheran heretics 
and would probably have been success- 
ful had it not been for the continuous 
threat posed by Sulieman. At one time 
Luther shocked Christendom by declar- 
ing that to fight against the Turk was 
to fight against God. When the going 
got too tough, however, he withdrew 
this statement and a temporary truce 
was patched up between Catholic and 
Protestant, as against the common en- 
emy. The work is absorbingly interest- 
ing, and with copious bibliographical 
references. 
RTF: 


Reason and Faith 


PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERSTANDING 
AND RELIGIOUS TRUTH. By Erich 
Frank. Oxford University Press, New 
Yor. Pp. x, 209. $2.50. 


Erich Frank’s Philosophical Under- 
standing and Religious Truth is an 
attempt to remove the obstacles set up 
between philosophy and religion or be- 
tween reason and faith which are 
wrongly conceived as ultimately hostile. 
In a chapter on the nature of man he 
describes how the presence of death 
shatters the superficialities of reason 
alone and brings us face to face with 
deeper realities. 

Death is not merely the physical 
end of our life: it also has bearing 
on our moral existence. When in 
the ultimate moments of our life 
our moral decisions are put to the 
test, it is death which we may 
have to choose for their sake. 
Death is the final touchstone of 
the sincerity of our moral actions; 
it reveals the true nature of man, 
who sometimes only by perishing 
can save his real self. In such situa- 
tions the human self understands 
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its own significance even beyond 
the limits of its temporal exist- 
ence, it has a glimpse of that 
which in the language of religion 
is called immortality. At the same 
time we recognize that this life is 
something irrevocable, that none 
of our deeds here can be undone, 
and this is precisely what gives it 
another dimension, that of depth. 
(p. 10) 

The crucial question which meets us 
is whether we have made the most of 
our opportunities or have wasted our 
existence. The feeling that our exist- 
ence is not self-centered is what in 
religion is called faith and in this is 
revealed the true nature of man. His 
supreme characteristic is that in his will 
he is related to something that trans- 
cends him. Through his limitations he 
discovers his dependence upon an ob- 
jective power beyond himself which in 
religious terms is called God. The prob- 
lem of God, then, in spite of those who 
deny it, becomes the chief problem of 
philosophy. But if one is to be con- 
vinced of God’s existence it can be 
neither by scientific demonstration nor 
by reason since the evidence is only for 
the man of faith. “Everywhere the re- 
quisite presupposition of a proof of 
God is the belief in His existence.” (p. 
32) 

If the Positivist complains against 
this preconceived conviction as multi- 
plying the arguments, let him consider 
his own position: 

The Positivist is right in saying 
that it is not merely the logic of 
the theoretical arguments which 
directs the argumentation of the 
metaphysician, but rather a certain 
preconceived conviction which has 
borne out throughout his life... . 
for it cannot be merely on the 
strength of the logic of his argu- 
ment that he offers theories far 
transcending the mere facts of 
science. Instead, it must be an irra- 
tional belief, this selfsame belief 
in the perceptible world and in 
natural life which, to him, is the 
ultimate truth upon which he has 
decided to stake his whole exist- 


ence once and for all. (39) 

It becomes evident that we can 
neither act nor live on the basis of 
rational thinking alone but everywhere 
are directed by belief — the strength of 
probability. It is the unconditional sin- 
cerity of his faith which renders a man 
worthy of himself, this truth on which 
he builds his whole life is his God. 

Only one who has experienced 
God in all His incomprehensible 
and unescapable greatness will 
understand the question of the 
existence of God in its true philo- 
sophical import. (44) 
One of the most important chapters is 
that on “Creation and Time”. The idea 
of creation does not infringe on the 
precincts of natural science (56) for it 
is the temporal character of the world 
that indicates its essence. The idea of 
creation is not dependent upon biblical 
authority but the free individuality and 
spontaneity in the world and in man 
constitute the peculiar nature of real- 
ity. If we seek, we shall find, however, 
that time comes into being with man 
who carries the future in his soul. With 
Christianity then came a new under- 
standing of time and a new concept of 
history which breaks the magic cycle 
and leads into the future toward a defi- 
nite goal. 
Nothing which is of this world 
can satisfy the human spirit; it is 
the future in which man believes. 
Even the most irreligious person 
clings to that concept of time 
which was inaugurated by Chris- 
tianity as to the most self-evident 
presupposition of his existence. 
(69) 

No matter how carefully we bar 
from our scientific interpretation all 
teleology, yet a direction toward the 
future remains always peculiar to the 
living process, a truth which can be 
detected only through our imaginative 
power. (91) This same imagination is 
called upon in religious experience. 

The Greeks imagined their divini- 
ties no longer in the shape of ani- 
mals, as primitive people do, but 
of human beings. Their gods were 
untrue, not, as their philosophers 
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wanted them to believe, because 
they were too human, but rather 
because they were not human 
enough. It is in Christianity that 
man in his own heart, in his soul, 
discovers the true nature of God. 
In the sphere of religion, the most 
human, the most deeply felt ex- 
pression is the most truthful. . . . 
I believe in God’s belief in myself 
and find the truth of my existence 
in that idea which God has of me. 
Therefore, I must express my re- 
lation to Him in terms of my 
whole existence and that is in 
terms of imagination. (98) 

And so in the chapter, “History and 
Destiny,’ he declares the conviction 
that man’s true destiny lies in his un- 
limited perfectibility becomes one of 
the most decisive events of history. 
Thus a new truth came into the world 
through which he who has faith in it 
may become a new man and this truth 
revealed by Christ has been the driving 
force of history ever since, and history 
may finally become universal. 


Only in his own heart does man find 
the whole profundity of spirit and this 
through creative freedom. The new 
concept of liberty in Christ implied an 
entirely new meaning of free will 
which led to another, that of free per- 
sonality wherein lies the highest good 
and only truth in comparison with 
which “all other goods and ideas are 
inconsequential.” (160) 


No synopsis and no multiplication of 
quotations can however convey the 
charm and importance of this book, the 
value of which is greatly augmented by 
a voluminous selection of notes. A book 
to buy, to underscore and to re-read. 

Rec. E 


The Danger of Thinking 


THE PRACTICAL COGITATOR, or the 
Thinker’s Anthology. By Charles P. Cur- 
tis, Jr. and Ferris Greenslet. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. Pp. x, 577. $3.00. 


Following the suggestion of Bow- 
ditch’s Practical Navigator, the editors 
of this thinker’s anthology have titled 
their book, The Practical Cogitator. 
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The work is divided into numerous 
sections such as: “Man in Search of 
Himself”; “He Solicits His Past”; “He 
Turns to Nature”; “He Lives With His 
Fellows’; “He Seeks Solace and 
Beauty”; “Friendship and Love”; and 
“Even Something More.” 


The first selection is from C. W. 
Holmes, Jr., and is one of the most 
cryptic in the book: “Any two philoso- 
phers can tell each other all they know 
in two hours.” This quotation serves to 
give the flavor of the book and should 
lead all thoughtful people, at least all 
philosophers, to read it from “cover to 
cover” to see if such a statement is 
justifiable. It is a book to beguile an 
idle hour, not so much with amuse- 
ment but with wisdom with the pros- 
pect that the idle hour may turn out 
more profitable than many hours of 
occupation. 

The selections are from the great 
thinkers from Socrates down, with em- 
phasis on the modern and contempo- 
rary. One cannot read it through at a 
sitting but needs it where it can be 
reached for a few minutes of refresh- 
ment at a time. Place is given to most 
types of thought so that one gets the 
tang of disagreement along with the 
confirmation of one’s own ideas. If one 
must offer a criticism or two it might 
be (at least for an optimist) that it 
leans overmuch to cynicism and a cal- 
low unbelief and that at rare intervals 
it grows dull. But nothing here is com- 
pulsory and the reader is permitted to 
skip. A vade mecum for the thinker. 


Rola: 


WRITERS AND THEIR CRITICS: A 
Study of Misunderstanding. By Henri 
Peyre. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1944. Pp. xii, 340. $3.00. 


“Why are scholars and critics so gen- 
erally blind to the merits of contempo- 
rary works of genius?” The answer to 
this puzzling question is attempted in 
what may prove to be a real landmark 
in the development of the art of criti- 
cism, Writers and Their Critics, by 
Henri Peyre, Sterling Professor of 
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French in Yale University. 

In this most provocative book on 
criticism to appear for many years, the 
author attacks the problem in a two- 
fold fashion. In Part One, entitled 
“How It Strikes a Contemporary,” the 
author presents in three chapters an 
amazingly detailed and well-docu- 
mented array of evidence showing con- 
clusively that, from the ancient Greeks 
to the time of men now living, critics 
have, in the main, been woefully blind 
to the merits of their contemporaries. 
Professor Peyre avows his intention to 
be one of absolute fairness. To this end 
he proposes to select his examples from 
several literatures, for the most part 
from the product of the last two cen- 
turies, and to augment the evidence by 
similar examples of blindness to merit 
in the field of music and the fine arts. 
Milton and Bach, Baudelaire and 
Rodin were equally ignored or ridi- 
culed. Part Two, “The Prospectus for a 
Better Criticism”, presents in four chap- 
ters the author’s proposed remedy for 
this admittedly deplorable situation. 


Part One, though briefer than Part 
Two, will probably strike many a 
reader as the better done of the two 
parts of the task. After citing several 
examples of fallacious Greek and Ro- 
man criticisms, such as that underesti- 
mating the work of Aeschylus, Virgil, 
and Lucretius, the author presents, in 
Chapter One, a more detailed survey of 
the criticisms of English writers from 
Shakespeare to the present. Notable for 
their failure to be fully appreciated in 
their time were Shakespeare, Donne, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shel- 
ley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, and 
the English novelists. The last half- 
century is badly in need of reappraisal. 
The reason for this failure is thus 
stated: 

Criticism is not one of the richest 
provinces of English letters, as 
many a British and American 
critic has confessed or, sometimes, 
boasted. It is even doubtful 
whether English literature counts 
a single critic of undisputed emi- 
nence or world standing. 

As compensation, England has, he 
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admits produced a fine group of “gen- 
tleman-scholars“ and a half-dozen “vig- 
orous critical temperaments” in Dr. 
Johnson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Matthew 
Arnold, Walter Pater, and T. S. Eliot. 

Chapter Two considers the litera- 
tures of America and Germany. Profes- 
sor Peyre makes bold with this asser- 
tion: 

“Twentieth-century America can 
easily boast of ten important nov- 
elists, read and translated all over 
the world, of almost as many poets 
and dramatists fervently admired, 
but not perhaps of a single critic 
of very eminent stature. 

It is little wonder then that Ameri- 
can critics fell so far short in their 
appraisal of Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Melville, and Whitman. The author 
does less than justice to Poe’s contribu- 
tion to American criticism, and he 
condemns Brownell with undue harsh- 
ness by saying that he “hardly bears 
re-reading today.” He rightly notes the 
disappointing character of Lowell’s 
criticism and points out the failure of 
Henry James to evaluate his contempo- 
raries correctly. He counts as one of 
the least disappointing American 
critics William Dean Howells, but it 
is like knocking down a man of straw 
to give a lengthy paragraph to William 
Lyon Phelps. Of our contemporaries he 
feels two deserve the greatest praise, 
Edmund Wilson and Alfred Kazin. 
Among German critics the author de- 
votes most of his attention to Goethe, 
who often failed to understand the 
greatness of his contemporaries, 
(Hegel, Fichte, Schelling, Schopen- 
hauer, the Romanticists, Beethoven) 
and proved a better judge of French 
literature than of English, showing a 
better understanding of Moliere and 
Racine than he did of Shakespeare. 

The concluding chapter of Part One 
is devoted to a detailed examination of 
French criticism. One would certainly 
expect good criticism in France, if any- 
where. But, says Professor Peyre: 

Such has not been the case. No 
great writers have been so tena- 
ciously opposed, so vehemently 
insulted (or, worse still, so plac- 
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idly ignored) as Stendhal, Flau- 
bert, Balzac, Baudelaire, Gobineau, 
Rimbaud, Valery, Claudel, Proust, 
Peguy, unless it be French musi- 
cians from Berlioz to Cesar Franck 
and French painters from Dela- 
croix to Courbet and Cezanne. 

In the seventeenth century very little 
contemporary criticism of Racine, 
Moliere, or La Fontaine has any value 
to us, he says. 

Yet if one man in the whole range 
of the history of criticism proved 
well-nigh infallible in his judg- 
ment of contemporary writers, 
that man is Boileau (and his close 
rival would be Baudelaire who, 
strangely enough, has also been 
linked with Boileau as a poet). 

In the eighteenth century the most 
acute intellect of the period, Voltaire, 
missed the greatness of Montesquieu, 
Helvetius, Diderot, and Rousseau. In 
the nineteenth century the failure to 
appreciate Hugo, Stendahl (notably by 
Sainte-Beauve), Balzac, Flaubert, Bau- 
delaire, the Symbolists, and others 
testifies to the blindness of the most 
eminent of French critics. His pro- 
nouncement on Sainte-Beuve may 
stand for the rest: 

In short, no major critic was ever 
so consistently in the wrong in 
appraising his contemporaries as 
Sainte-Beuve. 

Perhaps the most fruitful suggestion 
in the whole of Part One is the desir- 
ability of tracing the reputation of such 
writers as Hugo and Stendahl. If we 
could get at the reasons for the varied 
fortunes of great writers at the hands 
of their public, we might make a 
beginning in the principles of a just 
criticism. 

So much for the damaging evidence 
of failure. What can be done about it? 
How can we insure a juster race of 
critics in the future? In Part Two the 
author essays this difficult task, and, it 
must be confessed, with results that at 
first seem disappointing. One expects, 
after all this preparation, some magic 
formula for the production of a race 
of Boileaus. A laudable attempt is 
made — in four chapters, labeled 
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respectively “Some Critical Platitudes,” 
“Obscurity and Obscurantism in Litera- 
ture,” “The Search for Standards and 
the Myth of Posterity,” and “Toward a 
Reconciliation of Scholarship, Criti- 
cism, and Literature.” In the first of 
these chapters the chief causes for the 
critics’ incomprehension are discussed: 
personal prejudices, conservatism, the 
fallacy that we are always living in an 
age of confusion, the fallacy that con- 
temporary literature lacks universality 
and elevation, the tendency to raise the 
charge of immorality, and, in more 
recent years, the temptation to accuse 
writers of some form of abnormality. 
These errors of the past must be elim- 
inated if critics are to be aware of 
genius in their own time. The second 
chapter deals with the ever-present and 
difficult matter of real or supposed 
obscurity in literature, a constant 
stumbling-block for critics. Professor 
Peyre distinguishes between the various 
types of obscurity and insists that “ob- 
scurity often goes hand in hand with 
depth and greatness.” It is the business 
of the critic to determine what kind of 
obscurity is involved and to discern the 
meaning of a work of art beneath the 
obscurity. He well says, apropos of a 
difficult poem: “The best elucidation 
of a poem one can make for oneself is 
to learn it by heart: it is the only 
homage worthy of a sonnet or an ode 
that we have felt to be beautiful, 
though strange and mysterious.” 
Having disposed of the difficulties 
faced by the would-be critics, the 
author now takes the first of two posi- 
tive steps toward a rationale of criti- 
cism: the search for standards. He 
evaluates the Crocean and the “func- 
tional” approaches, finds them both an 
advance over the older and more rigid 
classical approach, and points out their 
weakness: 
Both the Crocean and the func- 
tional standards tend to overesti- 
mate the importance of inner 
harmony and exact balance 
between intuition and expression 
in an artistic work. The logical 
application of such tests would 
lead to the ranking above all 
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others of virtuosos and voluntary 
creators who, like Henry James or 
Jules Romains, succeed in doing 
far too completely and consciously 
what they intended to do. The 
stamp of genius is often better 
recognized in a failure than in 
perfect agreement between con- 
ception and achievement. The art- 
ists who move us longest are those 
who never cease to be at war with 
themselves. 

What, then, should we look for? 
The author answers: 

Many of the critics’ mistakes could 
be avoided if, instead of accepting 
what is superficially pleasing, they 
would force themselves to look for 
the one quality in a creator which 
is most likely to disconcert them 
and most likely to assure his sur- 
vival. Rather than sincerity, per- 
sonality, or even profundity of 
ideas (which is out of place in 
poetry, fiction, comedy, sculpture, 
etc.), we would call this quality 
intensity. . . The test of validity 
for a novelist or a poet should be 
not only: ‘Has he felt passionately 
what he has expressed?’ but ‘Has 
he felt or imagined intensely, and 
does his inner fire burn through 
his words?’ 

Nor do we have to wait for “pos- 
terity” to evaluate a writer truly. If we 
now can properly judge Whitman, why 
can we not now properly judge Rob- 
inson Jeffers? 

The final chapter of this work, 
“Toward a Reconciliation of Scholar- 
ship, Criticism, and Literature,” sug- 
gests the formula proposed for a better 
criticism. The critic has three require- 
ments to fulfill: to receive the shock of 
beauty, to interpret and communicate 
that shock, and to judge. Perhaps the 
greatest need is the conversion of our 
best scholarly minds from academic 
blindness to true critical awareness. 
There is too great a gap between schol- 
arship and creative writing. “When all 
is said, enjoyment of beauty should 
precede understanding, analysis, and 
interpretation.” If this enjoyment is 
followed by clear interpretation and 
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unbiased judgment, the critic will have 
fulfilled his duty to the public. 

This is a thoughtful and stimulating 
work. Not all of the author’s pro- 
nouncements will be accepted, since, by 
the very nature of his task, he himself 
must turn critic and pass judgments 
upon living writers about whom much 
difference of opinion exists. How do 
we know whether he is right or wrong 
in these judgments? Time is, after all, 
the only arbiter. He himself, in dealing 
with the errors of seventeenth century 
French critics, has said that a few 
“proved right from the first day, or 
anticipated our present judgment, 
which is what we call having been 
right.” The critic may do his best, but 
he cannot know that he has been right 
until he has passed off the scene. 

Louis Wann. 


THE SIKHS, in relation to Hindus, Mos- 
lems, Christians, and Ahmadyyas. A stud 
in Comparative Religion, by John ae 
Archer. Princeton University Press. Pp. 
xi & 353. $3.75. 


Of special interest and importance at 
the present moment is John Clark 
Archer’s The Sikhs. First of all, it is 
important to an understanding of the 
seething mass of cross interests which 
is modern India, and second because it 
points the way to a better mutual 
understanding among the various re- 
ligions which must come before there 
can be whole-hearted and genuine 
cooperation for the preservation of 
civilization. The choice of Sikhism was 
fortunate because of all the religions of 
India it has done the most toward a 
common convergence on fundamental 
ideas which can be found in every 
religion. This in itself, is great gain 
because the religions of the world have 
for the most part approached each 
other in undisguised hostility, refusing 
to recognize the good in competing 
faiths and boldly declaring for their 
destruction. Unfortunately the Chris- 
tian approach has been more intolerant 
than most of the others. The day has 
come, however, when a different 
method is seen as desirable and even 
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possible. No religion however success- 
ful has been able altogether to displace 
the original beliefs and attitudes of 
another. The convert always brings into 
the new faith something of the old to 
modify the new. This has been true of 
Christianity as of other faiths. But 
there have been beliefs in common, 
beliefs, indeed, which made conversion 
possible. Jesus, Mohammed, Nanak, 
and the Hindu Ramanuja, all empha- 
sized the supremacy of the inner life, 
and here at least is a basis for better 
understanding, but there is a much 
broader platform than this. The Sikhs 
for instance insist on five central doc- 
trines: 1) The Fatherhood of God and 
the universal brotherhood of man; 2) 
No worship but of the Lord God; 4) 
Complete surrender of the self to God; 
5) To work in good faith as a duty 
imposed by God, not practicing good- 
ness for the sake of reward but for the 
love of righteousness. The omitted 
third of these illustrates the real point 
of difference over which men of all 
religions and denominations have 
fought as the most important of all, 
such as the Sikh insistence on whiskers. 
This exhibits not the only point of 
division between sects but stands for a 
class of insistences that have bulked 
large in preventing religious under- 
standing. Hooks and eyes, the form of 
ritual, pious dress, attitude in prayer, 
amusements and a hundred other unes- 
sential things with no relation to right- 
eousness have been made the marks of 
separation between men, whose real 
religion was a common quest after God. 

The history and practice of the 
Sikhs is almost unknown to the West- 
ern world, but their story as recorded 
here shows the difficulties that will 
have to be overcome before there is 
peace in India, discloses the extent of 
the problem of the British in that 
country, and sets forth how letting go 
of the tiger’s tail may be an even more 
fatal contingency than grasping it in 
the first place. 

Christianity that is infilled preemi- 
nently with the spirit of its founder is, 
more than any other, in position to 
offer a basis for universal faith, but it 
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cannot do this by high-browing or 
detracting from the good points of all 
other religions. It is the one faith that 
“can lay all its cards on the table”, and 
in utter frankness, and in living, dis- 
close its universality to all men. It 
need not refuse the good wherever it 
appears to be because, to repeat the 
comment of St. Ambrose on I Corinth- 
ians xii;3, “All that is true, by whomso- 
ever said, is from the Holy Ghost”. 
This book is not only good history, but 
constitutes a challenge to higher and 
more Christian missionary thinking. 
RSIah 


In Times of Stress 


THE GENIUS OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. By 
Charles H. Heimsath. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. 204. $2.50. 


THE CONSTANT FIRE. By Allan Knight 
Chalmers. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. 172. $2.00. 


EXPERIENCE WORKETH HOPE. By 
Arthur John Gossip. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. 200. 


BIBLE MUSIC. By Lulu Rumsey Wiley. 
Paebar Publishing Co., New York. Pp. 
xv, 218. 3.00. 


When the outer world becomes 
increasingly troublesome, man turns to 
the cultivation of the inner life. That 
is, man turns if he has found no other 
way of transmuting his tensions and 
his suffering into more constructive 
channels. Religion — of any variety — 
has always been one of the instruments 
to which man has turned for strength 
to go on. Many books have come out 
in the period of the war which reflect 
this interest in cultivating more 
strength within to face the tragedies 
and contradictions without. 


Charles H. Heimsath’s book, The 
Genius of Public Worship, is directed 
to the general reader and is an attempt 
to explain the genius of worship by 
reference not only to the Protestant 
and Catholic practices, but to the Greek 
Orthodox as well. Here is a sympathetic 
appraisal not only of the forms of wor- 
ship in many different denominations, 
but also a delving into the perennial 
question of what it is that sends man 
to a public worship experience. 

Allan Knight Chalmers, The Con- 
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stant Fire, wrestles with the question 
of what kind of faith is necessary to 
the common man of today to keep in 
him the mood of not giving in to 
hopeless scepticism. The “constant fire” 
refers to what the author calls the 
“flame of hope” kindled by Jesus, 
which flame has been guarded by many 
Christians down through the years. The 
same theme is dealt with in Arthur 
John Gossip’s Experience Worketh 
Hope. His sermon-meditations are di- 
rected to the Scottish churchgoer of the 
war-years in an effort to bring clarity 
into troubled minds. Both of these 
books contain much that is invigorat- 
ing and stimulating, though they are 
far from the simplicity of a Thomas 4 
Kempis or a Meister Eckhart. There is 
always the note of Christian propa- 
ganda lurking in between the lines, 
which probably indicates that the 
Christian churches themselves are hav- 
ing troubled times on their own. But 
this is to be expected in a period like 
the present. For those who are already 
within the Christian fold, there is much 


of value to be found in both of these 
books. 


Of lesser value to the general reader 
is Lulu Rumsey Wiley’s, Bible Music, 
which gives in consecutive order all 
verses in the Bible having any refer- 
ence to music, whether musical instru- 
ments, musical terms, singing or danc- 
ing. Thus it is essentially a lexicon of 
music, based on the English text and 
other secondary materials supplied by 
other investigators. As a reference book 
for the specialist it is quite handy. 


Floyd H. Ross. 


ARE MEN EQUAL? An Inquiry into the 
Meaning of American Democracy. By 
Henry Alonzo Myers. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. viii, 188. $2.50. 


Jefferson's original formulation of 
the principle of equality was greeted in 
Europe by an incredulous smile. The 
smile is still there, and the issue remains 
in doubt whether this fundamental 
creed of Americanism or the caste sys- 
tem of tradition, with its authoritarian 
police state, is to dominate the world. 


pape | 


In his challenging book Are Men 
Equal? Professor Henry Alonzo Myers 
reminds us forcefully not only of our 
own heritage but the constant need of 
its redefinition and appreciation. Hit- 
ler, we may hope, is gone, but not 
necessarily his cult of ruthless and sa- 
tanic misanthropy. The author wisely 
observes that “Inequality is made beau- 
tiful only by the trick of concealing its 
cost.” The priceless doctrine of equality, 
it is pointed out, does not involve the 
repudiation of obvious actual differ- 
ences in men; it rather gives expression 
to religious and humanely moral prin- 
ciples that are “derived from the sense 
of human worth and equality arising 
from the common experiences of men 
and women,” and their common destiny. 


The story of American democracy, 
as the author observes, 
“is the story of the discovery of 
new ideals of personal freedom, 
and of the transformation of these 
ideals into realities, into private 
rights obtainable by all. 

We cannot foresee the land- 
marks in the future advance of, 
free society. But in the creative 
works of the American mind and 
in the records of the Republic 
from 1776 to 1945 we find plainly 
written the twin principles which 
will always determine its course— 
the proposition of equality, and 
the standard justice of equal pri- 
vate rights.” : 

This story of the rise and spread o 
the principle of equality in America is 
illustrated by reference to the writings 
of Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Whitman, Lincoln, Bellamy, Mark 
Twain, Justice Holmes and Franklin 
Roosevelt. Not the least of the merits 
of this book is its warning that we must 
choose, not once, but endlessly, between 
the way of a Hitler or Mussolini and 
that of Jefferson. 

W.L. 


Verse Offerings 


HEALING SYMPHONY. By Lloyd Frank 
Merrell. Banner Press, Emory University, 
Georgia. LEAVES IN THE WIND. By 
Prentice Perry Douglas. Exposition Press, 
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New York. A VOICE FROM THE _ third pair have less definite vocational 
MOUNTAIN TOP. By E. J. Vernon. and topographical ties. Mr. Merrell’s 
Exposition Press. MELODIOUS FOEMS work has an advantage in organization; 


FROM THE HILLS. By Sandia Bill. : a etn 5 d 
Crown Publications, New York. WORDS _ !t presents many individual topics an 


BE MY STEED. By Doris Christine closes with a philosophy which binds 
Everley. Crown ae gape GOLDEN them together. In theme and tone the 
HOURS. By Elin Marklund. Caravan i+ volumes range from the conven- 


Publishing Co., New York. THE VIC- : 
TORY ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE. tional to the earnest; one or two of 


Crown Publications. them drop all too often into the homely. 
The anthology is a poetic ragbag 


Of the authors here represented the , ; , 
crammed with mediocre offerings. 


first two are ministers, the next two are 
devotees of hill and mountain, and the Garland Greever. 
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Pure Theory of Law: Ebenstein. The Limits of Jurisprudence: Bentham. 


Shakespeare “Unsicklied” 
Shakespeare and Popular Dramatic Tradition: Bethell. 


Liberal Education 
Educating Liberally: Hudson. The Humanities Chart Their Course: Stanford School of 


Humanities. 
Miscellaneous 


Une France Nouvelle: Marquette. 
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The great question which is now engrossing the world centers about the use 
of the atomic bomb with reference to the advancement or destruction of future 
civilization. In such an hour clear thinking and morale is more important than 
inventive genius. Most timely therefore is the discussion by Daniel Sommer 
Robinson of A Prolegomena to Philosophy for an Atomic Age. The paper here 
presented is part of a lecture given in the recent series of Argonaut Lectures at 
the School of Philosophy. Great additional interest is created by the fact that Dr. 
Robinson has been called to take up the duties of Director in the place of the 
Editor retiring because of the age limit. 


Prince Matila Ghyka, visiting professor lecturing on Aesthetics and Seman- 
tics in the University of Southern California, a member of the ancient ruling 
family of Moldavia, with years of ambassadorial experience, writes from an exten- 
sive scientific training. His theme is: Science and Philosophy in the New Age. 


The Editor continues the discussion of time from the standpoint of the 
definition of the new physics that reality is an event in a space-time continuum. 
He applies the concept to the definition of God in the article: The Supreme 
Continuum. 


Professor Xirau, an honored member of the faculty of the University of 
Madrid and a refugee from the Franco dictatorship, is now resident in Mexico 
City. The clearness and depth of his discussion in Crisis; Husserl and Bergson, is 
another evidence of the wide-spread influence of personalism and its power as 
a mediating factor in contemporary thought. 


Dr. H. L. Stewart is editor of the Dalhousie Review and a writer well- 
known in Canada, Britain and the United States. In this number of The Person- 
alist he favors us with an advance chapter of a forth-coming book the title of 
which is to be: Renaissance and Reformation. The present article, Scholastic 
Philosophy in Renaissance, creates interest for the larger work. 


___M. Whitcomb Hess is a frequent and much appreciated contributor to the 
literary department of our quarterly and contributes the article: Nature and Spirit 
in Herrick’s Poetry. 


Dr. Gulick out of a life-long experience with the Orient gives us the benefit 


of much reflection on the Oriental problem with an essay on The Oriental Con- 
cept of the Self. 


Paul Meadows of the Department of Economics and Sociology, Montana 
State University, considers the meaning for civilization of our present efforts at 
complete industrialization of society. His contribution: What Price Industrial 
Civilization is provocative of thought and challenging in nature. 


